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Musical Items 

Parents and Music Teachers. Mark Marvin... 
Letters to Pupils. J. S. Van Cl eve. 

Woman in Music. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler... 

What a Student can Learn at Concerts. Henry 

T. Fink .. 

Rubinstein as Teacher. Macarlhvr. 

Theory of Music Explained, III. Hugh A. 

Clarke . 

On Practicing. Carlyle Pelersilea. 

Helps and Hints, j. Taylor , 

1791-1891 Two Scenes and some Reflections 
Arising from Them. W. Frances Gates... 
Words,’Their Importance to Teachers. Thos. 

Tapper . 

How to Learn a Piece. Chevalier De Kontski 

and Wm. Sherwood . 10 

What is Classic Music ? Edward Dickinson... 
Questions and Answers. 

March by Hollender, Notes by Wm. H. Sherwood. 

Editorial Notes. 13 

Mason’s “Touch and Technic.” Perlee V. 

Jervis . 13 

Use of Wrist—When Shall it he Taught. 

Arthur L. Manchester .. . 

Study of Rhythm. F. A Lyman . 14 

Letters to Teachers. W. S. B. Mathews . 15 

Something for Pupils. Mrs. C. S. P. Cary . 15 

List of Cabinet Organ Music. 15 

Publisher’s Notes. 16 

Testimonials. 16 

Turn over a New Leaf. 16 

What to Teach. Chas. WLondon . 17 

A Few Rules for Piano Practice. L. E. 

Odttenden . 17 

A. C. M. Examination Papers 1891; pages 18,19and20 
MUSIC. 

PRICE SHEET FORM. 

March. Hollender .65 

Bagatelle. P. Scharwenka .30 

Bagatelle. F. J. Zeisberg .20 

Solitude. Goldner .35 

Allegretto, from 7th. Symphony. * Beethoven. 1 
Andante from Surprise Symphony. Haydn, f 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

(Formerly Metropolitan Conservatory.) 

FHLL TESm OPENS SEPTEMBER 14th, 
Four Sessions of Ten Weeks Each. 

PUPILS ADMITTED AT AXY TIME. 

Pianoforte Teachers’ Certificates. Examiners: 
William Mason, Jins. Doe. A. C. M., and 
Albert Boss Parsons, A. C. M. 

This College has no equal for thoroughness of instruc¬ 
tion and the absolute Bafety of the methods. 

The Voice Department, with H. W. Greene and C. B. 
Hawley and the Operatic Department with Emilio Agra- 
monte and George M. Greene, as leading teachers, is pre¬ 
paring singers for highest positions. No forcing or un¬ 
natural treatment of voice. 

The Piano Department is under the personal direction 
of Prof A. B. Parsons, who is ably assisted by H. T. 
Staats. H S. Hanchett, M. D., Mlle.Utassi, Mile. Aarup, 
and others. 

The Organ Department has for instructors, B. H. 
Woodman, Dudley Buck, H. B. Shelley. 

The Department of Violin and Orchestral Instruments 
is under the direction of Clifford Schmidt, the eminent 
Conceit Meister of the Seidl Orchestra who in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mr. Parsons, secures to the College the impor¬ 
tant advantage of the study of Chamber Music and 
general Ensemble practice. 

“A special feature in connection with the College is the 
Besidence Department for ladies, where pupils from a 
distance are accommodated with board, and every facility 
for practice and study. 

The studies of Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue are 
conducted on a scale of excellence not to be found in any 
American College. 

The Board of Trustees, all of whom are actively enga¬ 
ged in giving instruction at the Metropolitan College of 
Music are: 

DUDLEY BUCK, President, 

ALBEBT BOSS PABSONS, Vice-President, 
HAEBY BOWE SHELLEY, 2nd Vice-President, 
CHABLES B. HAWLEY, Musical Director, 
EMILIO AGEAMONTE, Operatic Director. 
GEOBGE M. GBEENE, Auditor. 

HEBBEBT W. GBEENE, Secretary and Treasurer. 

For particulars send for College Annual. 

19 and 21 E. 14th Street, 

NEW YORKCCITY 


NEW WORKS. 


School of Four-hand Playing, Yol. II. 

Compiled by T. Presser. 

Price $1.00, Postpaid. 

Tlie c e pieces are carefully selected from the entire field 
of easy four-hand music for their intrinsic musical ar.d 
technical worth. Every piece is a musical gem, and is 
carefully fingered excellent development of taste time 
and sight reading. Well engraved and printed on good 
paper.“ Price*$1.00, Postpaid. 


Ten Supplementary Studies, 

Op. loo, No. 3, Grade IV. 

By Anton Strelezki. 

Price $1.00, Postpaid. 

Melodious etudes foF development of touch, expression 
and style. They make a gccd introduction to Heller’s 
etudes and are a [substitute for the much used sonatinas of 
dementi, etc. 


Theory Explained to Piano Students, 

Or Practical lestcns in Haimony, 

By Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 

Price 50 Cents, Postpaid. 

The easily understood explanations are worked out in 
interesting exercises on the keyboard and in analysing 
pieces of music, instead ofheing written in the usual way. 
Pupils are interested at once in the method and find none 
of the discouragement commonly associated with the study 
of this indispensable subject. 


Twenty-six Short Opening Anthems, 

Or Choir Calls to Worship, 

By E. B. Story. 

Price 50 cents, Postpaid. 

Music of high order, yet not difficult. Beautiful melo¬ 
dies, richly harmonized by celebrated composers, such as 
j Bnbinstein, Gounod, Barnby, Schubert, E. B. Story and 
! others. 
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bargains in 

MUSICAL WORKS. 

We offer for sale for a short time only, the following 
■valuable hooks at a very low rate; the works are new. 
Add 15 cents extra for postage, for every Dollar’s worth. 

We have a lot of similar works, but only one copy 
each ; which will be sent postpaid four for one dollar, 
copies Name Author Pub’s p O«r 

ANTHEM AND SINGING BOOKS. 

7 Ogden's Con Choruses, W. A. Ogden, .75 .25 

2 Perkins’ Model Class Bk. H- S. Perkins, .75 .25 j 

;; The Singer, T. P. Seward, .60 .20 

2 Gtarkes Anthems&Eesp. W. H. Clarke, l.oO .40 ; 

3 Anthems of the Church, Bumap & Flint, 2.00 .50 

10 The Elbe, Dr. J. B. Herbert, .75 .25 

19 Kingdom of Song, Stewart & North, .75 .2o 

5 Emerson’s Sing’g School, L. O. Emerson, .7o ,2o 

10 The S >ng Herald, H. K. Palmer, .60 .20 

11 The Encore L. O. Emerson, .75 .2o 

12 The Vineyard of Song, Allen & Seward, .75 .25 

4 Brainards Choir Anth’s A. Arthur, .75 .25 

4 Song King, II K. Palmer, .60 .20 

4 The Desire, Kiss’grADonthitt,.75 .20 

3 Bradbury’s Anthem Bk. W. B. Bradbury, 1.50 .35 

2 American Arnhem Bk. Joh’n,Ten’y, Ab’yl.25 .35 

10- Imperial, J. R. Murray, .75 .25 

3 The Ideal, L. O. Emerson, .75 .2o 

3 Common Praise, Bev. J.Waterbury, .30 .10 

10 The Crystal, T. II- Pease, 1.50 .50 

8 The Song Leader, Ogden & Leslie, .75 .40 

5 Sinking School Banner Johnson & T. .60 -20 

19 Stand'll Anth. Clio’s Bk. A. N. Johnson, 1.33 .33 

3 Chapel Choir, C. E. Leslie, .75 ’.25 

3 The Cluster, Martin, S. & T. 1.38 .40 

3 The Diamond Collect’n, H. P. Danks, .35 .15 

8 The Galaxv, J- W. Sufiern, 1.00 .30 

6 Perkins’ Sing’g School, W. O. Perkins, .75. .2o 

7 Emerson’s Royal Singer, L. O. Emerson, .60 .20 

2 Perkins’ New Century, H. S. Perkins, .75 .25 

14 The So.ig Garner, J. B. Ferguson, .60 .18 

9 The Advance, H. S. Perkins, 1.25 .85 

8 The Crown King, ” Stewart & North, .75 .25 

6 Perkins’s Anthem Bk. W. O. Perkins, 1.38 .40 

7 The Musical Quiver, Leason & Laff’ty, .75 .25 

14 The Conqueror, Leslie & Randall. .75 .25 

15 The Peerless, W. O. Perkins, .75 .25 

4 Garland of Song, Lutz. .50 .lo 

5 Jubilate, Emerson, 1.33 .30 

MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 

300 Trajetta’s Primer of Music, .25 .10 

103 Winner’s Self Iust’r for the Piano & Org,n, .25 .10 

07 u “ ■* Flute, .25 .10 

7.3 11 “ “ Violin, .25 .10 

70 ** Primary School for the Cornet, .50 .10 

TIANO-FORTE METHODS. 

28 Sidney Smith, (Caecilian Edition,) 1.25 .50 

11 Brainard’s Dollar Method, 1.00 .50 

20 Winner’s New Method, .50 .15 

150 The Common Sense Piano-Forte Instructor, .75 .15 

16 Ryan’s True Piano Instructor, .75 .20 

ORGAN INSTRUCTORS. 

14 The Peerless Method for the Reed’Organ, 2 50 .60 

4 The Excel'rB. Org’n Method, F. A. Bl’dg’t 2 50 .75 

4 Blake’s Dollar Instructor, 1.00 .40 

7 The Common Sense Organ In»t. . 7 5 .15 

4 Schum.m’s Self-Inst’r for Cabinet Organ, .59 .15 

14 Rvan’s True Cabinet Organ Instructor, .75 .20 

12 Winner’s New Method for the Reed Organ, .75 .15 

0 Winner’s American Organist. .75 .20 

VOCAL INSTRUCTORS. 

12 Ryan’s True Melodeon Instructor, .75 .15 

44 Winner’s Primary School for the Voice, .75 .15 

7 The Art of Singing, Carl Gaertner, 2.50 .75 

PIANO SOLO SCORES. 

6 Nanon, Richard Genee, .50 .20 

5 Trip to Africa, Suppe, .50 ,20 

40 Patience, ’ Sullivan, .50 .20 

10 The Piratesof Penzance, Sullivan, 1.00 .40 

10 Princess Ida, Sullivan, .50 .20 

4 A Night in Venice, J. Strauss, .50 .20 

33 Irist.“Gems,”Don Cesar, R. Dellinger, .50 .15 

VOCAL GEMS. 

10 Trip to Africa, Suppe, .25 .10 

15 Nell Gwynne, Planquette, .25 .10 

38 Patience, Sullivan, .25 .10 

5 Princess Ida, Sullivan, .25 .10 

10 Claude Duval, Ed. Solomon, .25 .10 

50 Merry War, Johann Strauss, .25 .10 

12 Th# Beggar Student, Millocker, .25 .10" 

200 Pinafore, Sullivan, .25 .10 

100 Pinafore, Sullivan, Complete Vocal Score, 1.00 .40 

15 The Temperance Bugle, Boards, _ .30 .15 

200 Pilgrims Progress, Juvenile Cantata in three parts, 

by J. C. Beckel, Boards, .75 .20 

250 Pilgrims Progress, Juvenile Cantata in three parts, 
l.v J. C. Beckel, Paper, .50 .15 

100 Assorted, 1 copy each. 4 copies for $1.00 


T HE ETUDE 




G. SCHIRMER, 

& 

35 UNION SQUARE, 

NEW YORK. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


STUDIES 

IN 


MELODY PLAYING. 

FOR JUNIOR PUPILS. 

BY 

HAMILTON C. MACDOUGALL. 


PBICE $l-25x 


BUSSLER, LUDWIG. 

Harmonic Exercises at the Pianoforte for Be¬ 
ginners and advanced Pupils: 42 Exercises 
in clear and simple Arrangement. „ . _ 

Flex. Clolh, Net, $1.00 

BUSSLER, LUDWIG. 

Elements of Notation and Harmony; with 85 
Exercises,.for Use in Public Institutions of 
Learning and for Self-Instruction, lrans- 

• lated from the 5th revised and enlarged 
Edition by Dr. Th. Baker. „ 

Flex. Cloth, Net, $1.2o 

BUSSLER, LUDWIG. 

Elementary Harmony. ■ A practical and thor¬ 
ough course in 54 Exercises, adapted for 
Public and Private, Teaching and Self- 
instruction. Translated from the second 
German edition by Dr. Th. Baker. 

Flex. Cloth, Net, $1.25 

CRAWFORD R. and LOUISE M. SILL. 

Musicians in Rhyme for Childhood’s Time. 

The Biographies of famous Musicians told in 
simple Verse addressed to Children. With 
20 full-page Illustrations by Albert D. 

Blashfield ‘ Cloth, Net, $1.50 

G0ETSCHIUS, PERCY. 

The Material used in Musical Composition. 

A System of Harmony. (Second thoroughly 
revised, simplified, andslightly enlarged Edition). 

Cloth, Net, $2.50 

KLAUWELL, DR. OTTO. 

On Musical Execution. An Attempt at a sys¬ 
tematic Exposition of the same, primarily 
with Reterence to Piano-playing. Tran¬ 
slated by Dr. Th. Baker. 

Flex, Cloth, Net, 75c. j 

K0BBE, GUSTAV. 

Richard Wagner’s Life and Works. 2 Vols. 

Vol. 1. Contents: Biography, Bayreuth Echoes, 
Wagner’s Writings, Wagner’s Critics, Wag¬ 
ner’s Operas, Index to Biography, and with 
11 Illustrations. . 

Vol 11. Contents: Introduction, The Rhine- 
gold, The Valkyr, Siegfried, The Dusk of the 
Gods. Tristan and Isolde, The Master-sing¬ 
ers of Nuremberg, Parsifal, and with 8 Illus¬ 
trations. „ . . . 

Bound in Cloth, Each, Net, $1.50 

RIEMANN, DR. HUGO & DR. CARL FUCHS 

Practical Guide to the Art of Phrasing. An 
Exposition of the Views determining the 
Position of the Phrasing-Marks by means 
of a complete thematic, harmonic, and rhy- ( 
thmic Analysis of classic and romantic 
Compositions. 

Flex. Cloth, Net, 75 c. 

SHEPARD, F. H, 

Piano-Touch and Scales. An Analysis of the 
Fundamental Principles of Touch and their 
proper Development; together with a Review 
of the Difficulties in Scale-playing and their 
Remedies. „ „ _ 

Flex. Cloth, Net. 75c. 

SHEPARD, F. H. 

Church Music And Choir Training. Treating 
of the Management of Boys’ Voices and the 
proper Rendition of Church Music, 

Flex. Cloth, Net, 75 c. 

SHEPARD. F. H. 

How to Modulate. A simple and systematic 
Guide in Modulating from any Key to any 
other: and a Review of the Principles of 
Artistic Modulations as applied in General 
Composition. (Second Edition.') 

Hex. Cloth, Net, 75c. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR SOMETHING NEW? 

S jmething out of the beaten track ? Are you tired of 
using the same etudes, year after year ? If bo, the pub. 
Usher takes pleasure in calling your attention to Studios 
in Melody Playing. They fill a gap that has not been 
occupied before. Every teacher has felt the need of more 
interesting work for his younger pupils. We are indebted 
to Heller, BurgmulLer, Reinecke, Low, Lange, Tschalk- 
owsky, Scharwenka and others for much that is interest¬ 
ing and useful in this direction. The only trouble has 
been the lack of that gradation, fingering and editing 
which is necessary to fit them for the use of the teacher. 
To meet this want Studies in Melody Playing has been 
compiled. It contains studies, from the best authors 
adapted especially to the wants of teachers. Pupils who 
have had from three to six months’ lessons may use these 
studies. 

Do you find Difficulty in Interesting 
your Young Pupils? 

The publisher recommends you to try Studies in Melody 
Playing, for ths reason that they have been compiled by 
a teacher to meet precisely that difficulty in his own 
idaching. The studies are all melodious and wiil interest 
your pupils so much that the name “ study ” will have no 
more terrors for them than for you. 

The collection comprises four preparatory studies by 
the compiler, and fourteen more by Reinecke, Low, Lange, 
Tschai’kowsky, Gurlitt, etc., etc., carefully graded, fingered 
and annotated. 


CHATS WITH MUSIC STUDENTS; 

” OR, 

Talks About Music and Music Life. 


BY THOMAS TAPPER. 


Price, bound in cloth. 


$1.50 


This volume appeals to every student of music, now- 
ever elementary or advanced. It is designed to bring to 
the attention of those who' make music a life-work, the 
very many contingent topics that should be considered in 
connection with music. To this end the subjects selected 
for the chats have a practical value, cover considerable 
ground, and are treated from the point of view that best 
aids the student. The reader is taken into confidence*" 
and finds in the chapters of this work many hints and 
benefits that pertain to his own daily life as a musician. 


TWENTY LESSONS 

TO A 

BEGINNER ON THE PIANOFORTE. 

BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

PRICE a 1.50. 

An Epoch-making Work in the Art of Teaching 
Music. It is a Wide Departure from all 
Previous Methods. 

These “Twenty Lessons” are built upon the following 
three principles: (1) The supremacy of the ear or inner 
musical sense; ( 2 ) developing control of the fingers 
according to Mason’s System of Technic; (3) reading 
music by thinking and conceiving its effect in advance of 
hearing it from the instrument. 

One marked feature of this method is teat it keeps the 
pupils interested, and does away with the drudgery that 
Has always seemed to be a necessary part of the first year 
or two in music. This comes from th? fact that he is 
always producing pleasing musical, and not dry mechani¬ 
cal, effects. 
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“MRS. SPEAKER.” 

HUMOROUS CANTATA FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES, 
COMPOSED BY A. W. BORST. 


Supply received from Novello, London. 
Address, 


3602 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second Edition. 


A Book for Everybody who wishes to use his Voice 
Artistically and Hygienically. 


Beautiful tunes—Charming melodies, by the foremost church 
music composers; intended specially for church choirs on various 
occasions. Can be used by all Christian denominations. Not a 
Hymnal, nor for use in the petv, hut in the choir. Also just 
the thing for musical family circles. 

A^To Organist a and Choirmasters : Send 90 cents for 
a sample copy. You may find it just what you want to brighten up 
your services. ° r 


B.—This is a revised and enlarged edition of 
the well-known book, “ The Old Italian School of 
Singing;,” which is out of print. 


For Either of the Above, Address 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

LEO K0FLER SPE< ; IAI ; IS 1 I FOK AIX VOI€E DEFECTS, keeps him Static open also l„ the snnt- 

. . ^ ’ mer ° sta,,ents ot thc »« Sinking, In all branches, and of Organ Playing. 

Apply by letter. 39 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

LADIES FROM ABROAD can be accommodated with board at his residence. Address, 

MRS. E. RAYMOND KOFEER, 279 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M ARCH OF THE 400. By W. T. Francis. Played by 
Cappa’s Band with great success. The Finest March ever writ¬ 
ten. fl®- Special Offer Good to March 1st, 1892.*^ 
In order to introduce and popularize this beautiful March, we will 
mail a copy to any one sending 25c. in stamps. (The retail price is 
81.00.) Send 2c. stamp for catalogue and new music sara pie sheets. 
Teachers' correspondence solicited. American Music Publishing Co. 
12 East loth Street, New York City. 

MUSICAL GAME. 

ALLEGRANDO. 

Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 

A SPLENID GAME FOR EVERY HOME. 

This game consists of cards, on which the different notes and rests 
are printed, one on every card. After a number are distributed among 
the play ere, the cards are played in succession and added together as 
they are played until the value of a whole not© is reached, when it 
counts one for the person who played the last card and completed the 
whole note. This gives a general idea only. Full directions, with 
rules for a number of different games, tables showing the notes’ rests, 
keys, Ac., accompany the game. 

Those learning to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, or any other instru¬ 
ment; those who sing; those who wish to read music faster; in fact, all 
who are interested in music, need this charming game. 

It teaches the value of notes and rests. 

The names of the notes. 

The various keys in which music is written. 

The different kinds of time. 

Practice in musical fractions. 

The easiest way to learn to read music. 

You learn, while playing an interesting game. 

It is readily learned, even by children. 

Time devoted to playing this game is not wasted, as in most games. 

A splendid game for evening parties. 

A new departure—entirely unlike any other game. 

Parents can teach their children the rudiments of music, even if not 
musicians themselves. 

Interesting to old and young, beginners and advanced alike. 

Those intending to study music will find it to their advantage to play 
this game a while before beginning lessons 

Price 50 Cents. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STUDENT’S TECHNICON. 

PRICE SIS. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

FOR RAPIDLY GAINING THE NECESSARY TECHNICAL ABILITY FOR 

MODERN ’■’ PI ANQv PLAYING. 

The inadequate results from technical exercises at the piano are well known to piano players, and form 
the great barrier to a proper advancement in piano playing. 

Science, having investigated this 
subject, has discovered and can explain 


the reasons of such uneconomical re¬ 
sults, and can now supply at a cheap 
cost a better and more direct process 
for developing and enlarging the technical dexterity of the hand. 

Employed by eminent pianists in their teaching, and for their own per¬ 
sonal use. Hundreds of teachers testify that it is invaluable to both them¬ 
selves and their pupils. 

As this new method marks a most important reform in technical teach- 
ing, all piano players should make themselves acquainted with its principles 
by reading a lecture delivered by Mr. Brotherhood, at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
upon Sensitive Piano Touch, and Ways and Means to its Acquire¬ 
ment,” sent free, on application to 

J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

Sole Agent for the Brotherhood Technicon, 

307 and 309 Wabash Ave., 33 Maiden Lane, 

CmCAGO. NEW YORK. 



SfflSSBsliilL 

THE TEACHER’S TECHNICON, 

PRICE $22.50. 

DISCOT7 ZfcT T TO TIE ^.C XX IE ZES, S_ 



































































































THE BRIGGS PIANO 


M USIC is a universal language. When speech fails 
MUSIC begins. It is for us to develop and un¬ 
fold it, by instruction and cultivation. THE 
BRIGGS PIANO in a home is a real education, 
interpreting and making real the truest thoughts and 
highest ambitions. It is unequaled as an accompani¬ 
ment to the voice, and is preferred by the singer for its 
excellent singing qualities ; by the artist for its delicacy 
of touch and action and power of tone combined. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


c. C. BRICCS & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 

5 and 7 Appleton Street, 

BOSTON, - - MASS. 


THE E TITJ H'E. 

HALLET & DAVIS’ 

PIANOS. 

More than 200 Pianos Sold to Schools 
and Colleges in 1891. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE 

HENRY F. MILLER 

PIANOS. 

HENRY F. MILLER & SONS' 

PIANO COMPANY, 

BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


MASS 


BOSTON, 


Manufactory, Wakefield, Mass. 


Carpenter 
Organs 


embody the results 
of 41 years’ close 
attention to organ 
building, and over 
87,000 are now in 
use and giving per¬ 
fect satisfaction. 


Intending purchasers will find our 
STYLES —Varied ; over 60 to choose from. 
PRICES —Reasonable, quality considered. 
TERMS— Easy, cash or installments, and we 
deliver our Organs at your depot, freight paid. 

Send for our illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials, free to any address. 

Music Teachers wanted in every town to represent our organs. 


New Designs. Styles No. 25. 


B RATTLER OR O, VERMONT. 


Chase Bros. Pianos. 




GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


These Instruments have been before the Public for over 
fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 

UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 

Which establishes them as 

UNEQUALED 

—IN— 

Torn, Tonch, ffortasMp, and Dnralitj! 


E. P. CARPENTER CO., 


-- CATALOGUES FREE. U 

323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 



Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 


For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO.. 361 Broadway, New York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in tbe 

f (icntifk .Ammon 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Weekly, S3.00 a 
vear; $1.50 six months. Address MUNN & CO., 
Publishers, 3G1 Broadway, New York. 


The Mart for Excellence and EaraMIj. 

MANUFACTURED IN ALL STYLES OF 

GRANDS and UPRIGHTS 


CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., 

Factories: Grand Rapids and Muskegon, Michigan. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for 5 Year*. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 

1* & 24 E. Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St„ NEW YORK. 
81T Pennsylvania Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE J. M. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 

MUSIC TYPOGRAPHERS and PRINTERS 

_ 710 SANSOW STREET _ 

PHILADELPHIA, PENMA. 
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THE ETUDE. 


6,000 sold.- 

=30== 

SELECTED STUDIES. 

BY STEPHEN HELLER. 

Selected from Opus 45, 46, and 47. 

PRICE $1.50, 

Revised by Albert Ross Parsons, Calvin B. Cady, 
Arthur Foote, Edward Baxter Perry, John S. Van 
Cleve, Wilson G. Smith, and Charles W. Landon. 

These etudes are carefully fingered and phrased, 
metronome marks given, use of pedal made clear and 
concise, and each one is described, named, and anno¬ 
tated, the remarks containing valuable hints and sugges¬ 
tions as to touch, style, and methods of study. This is 
the finest edition of these valuable 6 tudes ever published. 
Address Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

"O 

1704 Chestnut L.cec, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 

Landon’s Reed Organ Method. 

Price $1.50. By CHAS. W. LANDON. Foreign Fingering. 


This Method is something entirely new. Every piece 
is especially arranged for the Reed Organ. They are 
selected from the best composers. Each piece is copi¬ 
ously annotated, analyzed, and every possible help given 
the pupil as to the best way of practicing and learning it. 
Pieces are carefully graded. Every difficulty is first 
prepared in an eaBy and attractive form. The Reed 
Organ Touch is clearly explained (a hitherto neglected 
feature). Phrasing is successfully taught. The whys and 
wherefores of every point are clearly given. Many special 
and beautiful Reed Organ Effects are fully illustrated. 

Send for a Sample Copy, 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MUSIC LIFE, 

AND 

HOW TO SUCCEED IN IT. 

BY THOMAS TAPPER. 


PRICE . . $1.50. 


This work is a companion volume to 
“ Chats with Music Students ” by the 
same author. Numerous phases of art 
and art life are talked about in a thor¬ 
oughly practical way. It points out the 
way of success to teachers and students in 
art life. Mr. Tapper’s informal and 
thoroughly pertinent manner of writing 
has a real value in it, that will make this 
companion volume indispensable to every 
musician. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY PIANO PLAYER. 


Album of Instructive Pieces 

FOR THE 

PIANOFORTE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


ARRANGED IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. 


There are few really good collections of easy in¬ 
structive music. This album will be welcome as 
supplying a need with most teachers. They are 
pieces intended to form the taste of the pupil. All 
are closely fingered and edited. We consider that 
the collection cannot be excelled for formative 
pieces. No better idea can be formed than a 
glance at the contents, which we here append. 


IMPORTANT TO ORGANISTS. 


THE 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

FOR 

ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


HIS work is published by subscription. Bach vol¬ 
ume is complete in 12 Parts. All the leading 
Professional and Amateur Organists throughout 
the country endorse it. 

The success of the first volume has been unprecedented in the 
annals of Organ Music in this country. 

The music is selected from the most practical and latest compo¬ 
sitions of the best German, French, American and English writers, 
etc., etc. 

We would like to impress upon you the fact that— 

1st.—The music is edited in the most careful manner. Special 
attention given to the Phrasing, Pedal Marking , Registration , etc. 

2d.— The Music is printed from Engraved Plates (not type). 

3d.—No other work gives so much music for so little money. 

4th.— None of the pieces are too difficult for the Amateur or the Student , 
and the Professional Organist will find a large number of compositions 
which are only to be found at present in expensive editions. 

And in addition there are eight pages of reading matter, consist¬ 
ing of articles on Organ Playing, Registration, Choir Training, Har¬ 
mony, etc.; also descriptions of new Organs, Biographies of noted 
Organists and Organ Composers. 

Every topic will be discussed that will stimulate and aid in the 
development of the Art of Organ Playing. 

The Organists’ Journal contains Twenty Pages in Each Part. 

SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 PER YEAR. 

The first volume is now complete. The second volume is in 
course of publication, and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the 
subscription. 

Circulars and sample pages, giving full information, will be sent, 
free, on receipt of name and address. 

WM. E. ASHMALL, 

1236 Third Ave., N, Y. City. 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CONTENTS. 

Gurlitt, C., op. 101, No. 10, Song Without Words. 

Schumann, H-, op. 68, No. 1, Melody. 

Schumann, R., op. 68, No. 2, Soldier’s March. 

Behr, Fr., op. 503, No. 9, Bohemian Melody. 

Reineeke, G, Barcarolle. 

Otto, J., Innocence. 

Mueller, W. A., from op. 112, Spring Blossom Waltz. 

Gurlitt, G, Sunshiny Morning. 

Behr, Fr., op. 503, No. 13, Little Hungarian Melody. 

Behr, Fr., op. 503, No. 12, The Retreat. 

Reineeke, G, from the Thousand and One Nights. 

Kreutzer, Ed., op. 7, No. 8, Margaretha Polka Mazurka. 
Gurlitt, G, op. 101, No. 8, The Fair. 

Heller, St., op. 47, No. 19, Cradle Song. 

Mueller, W. A., from op. 112, Spring Blossom Rondoletto. 
Gurlitt, C., op. 101, No. 6, Slumber Song. 

Behr, Fr., op. 575, No. 27, Gypsy March. 

Strelezki, A., op. 100, No. 10, Saltarello. 

Heller, St., op. 47, No. 4, Sunday Morning. 

Moelling, Theo., Little Dreamer’s Waltz. 

Goerner, P., op. 2, In the Forest. 

Tschaikowski, Sweet Reverie. 

Baumfeider, F., op. 288, Peasant’s Dance. 

Reinhold, H., op, 36, No. 1, The March of Fingall’s Men. 
Wolff, G. T., op. 25, No. 10, Folk Song. 

Wolff, G. T„ op. 25, No. 11, Mill hy the Brook. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

PUBLISHER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


METRONOMES AT $3.50. 


Genuine French Maelzel Metronomes of our 
own importation can be furnished at $3.50, 
(with bell $5.00) expressage paid by the buyer. 

These instruments are of superior quality, in 
genuine Mahogany. 

Address 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Carlyle Petersllea’s Literary Woris. 


“ Piano Playing, General Musical Instruction from 
Beginning to End.” This book contains information of 
inestimable value to the Teacher or Student of Music. 
Seventy-five Cents, sent post-paid to any address. 

“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY,” . Cloth, $1.00 
“ OCEAN IDES.” A Psychical Novel. Paper, 50 cts. 

SENT POST-PAID ON REOEIPT OF PRICE. 

These extraordinary books are receiving the most earn¬ 
est consideration and warmest commendation from men 
and women of the highest cultivation and most advanced 
thought. _ 

ERNST VON HIMMEL PUBLISHING CO., 

62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Or CARLYLE FETERSILEA’S MUSIC SCHOOL, 

Steinert Hall, Boston, Mast. 


Go od Seeds, 
Good Ground 



W. ATLEE_ 


WE supply the Seeds, 

YOU gather the Crops. 

IT WILL SOON BE SEED TIME; we have GOOD SEEDS, 

ready for planting—-and we know that at harvest you will report that they 
have yielded good crops. This We Guarantee, unless failure should re¬ 
sult from some natural causes beyond human control. You can rely abso¬ 
lutely thatno failure will result from any fault of the seed if you plant ours. 

Burpee’s Seeds Grow, write to-day for burpee’s 

FARM ANNUAL for l 8 g 2 ; it is a very complete book of 
pages, with numerous engravings from photographs, and colored 
plates painted from nature; it describes all the best seeds, including 
Rare Novelties of surpassing merit which cannot be had elsewhere. 

BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE ETUDE. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 

154 TREIflONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

MUSIC PUBLISHER. 

SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


WECMAN * COMPANY, 

PIANO MANUFACTURERS 

auburn, n. y. 


? 


Henry Litolff, Brunswick, Germany ; The Edwin Ash¬ 
down Collection; Edition Chanot, Violin Music and 
the Vienna Conservatory Edition of the 
PIANOFORTE CLASSES. 

NOVELTIES FOR THIS MONTH. 


All our Instruments contain the full iron frame and patent tuning pm. ie 
greatest invention in the history of piano making. Any radical changes 
in the climate, heat or dampness cannot affect the standing in 
tone of our instruments, and therefore challenge the 
world that ours will excel any other. 


SONGS. 

Her Lad at Sea. In 3 keys...each $0 60 
Come, Ye That Know. Sacred ... 40 

Lo, the Day of Rest Declineth. 


60 


Capel, J. M. 

Federlein, (J. 

Federlein, G. 

Sacred. 

Gibson, Alex. S. Oh, My Love’s Like the Red, 

Red Rose. 40 

Gibson, Alex. S. Love Song—I Will Not Reason 
Hutchinson, Thomas. Silver Shadows. In 3 

keys.each 

Jordan, Jules. Sleep, Beloved. In 2 keys..each 
King, Oliver. Visions and Voices. In 2 keys..each 

Lane, Gerald. If Ever. In 3 keys.each 

Lath, H. Elliot. Love’s Courier. In 2 keys...each 
Lloyd, C. Francis. Were I the Streamlet. In 2 

keys.each 

Marston, Geo. W. Fairy Wedding. 40 

Nevin, Geo. B. ■ The Boatswain Bold. For Bari¬ 
tone or Bass. 40 

VOCAL STUDIES. 

Castelli, C. Gloggner. The Art of Phrasing. 

Book 1, Contralto. 1 50 

SACRED (Octavo). 

Reed, W. Festival Te Deum. Mixed Voices. 20 

Reed, W. Deus Misereatur. Mixed Voices. 15 

LADIES’ VOICES (Octavo). 

Brown, 0. P. The Veil of Eve is Falling. With 

Soprano Solo. 15 

Ritter, G. P. Lord of All Being. 08 

Ritter, G. P. Hymn of Trust. 08 

Boeckel, J. L. Twelve Two-part Songs.each 10 

PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

Bach, J. S. Gavotte in D Minor. Revised and 

fingered by Arthur Foote. 25 

German, Edward. Danse Polonaise. 75 

German, Edward. Danse Graeieuse. 65 

Gillet, Ernest. Chasse Aux Papillions. 75 

Giliet, Ernest. Evocation. 65 

Gillet, Ernest. Air de Ballet. 65 

Haydn, Jos. Gipsy Rondo. Revised and fing¬ 
ered bv Arthur Foote. 

Lake, Talbot. Valsette. 

Lake, Talbot. Gavotte. 

Lake, Talbot. Spanish Dance. 

Lake, Talbot. Egyptian March_ 

Pridham, J. The May Belle. Caprice. 

Smith, Scymonr. Phillis. Companion to 

‘"Dorothy” . 60 

Smith, Seymour. Madcap.60 

Waldtenfel, Emile. Sparkling Cascade. Waltz.. 75 
YYaldtenfel, Emile. Love Thoughts. Waltz. 75 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 

Allen, Charles N. No. 1 Valse 

Allen, Charles N. Marche. 

Allen, Charles N. Pastorale ... 

Allen, Charles N. Air. 

Allen, Charles N. Scherzino... 

Allen, Charles N. Mazurka.. 
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Dancla, Charles. Op. 189, No. 1. 

Douce Reverie. 

Dancla, Charles. Op. 189, No. 2. 

Petite Aragonaise. 

Dancla, Charles. Op. 189, No. 3. 

Petite Marche. 

EASY STRING QUARTETTES. 

Mohr, Hermann. Op. 67. 3 Easy String Quar¬ 
tettes. 1 25 

Ritter, G. P. Op. 70. Easy Trio. Piano, 

Violin, and 'Cello. 1 25 

Ritter, G. P. Op. 69. Easy Trio for 3 Violins... 75 


Complete Catalogues and Schmidt’s Piano Teachers’ 
Manual sent free upon application. 

M IF THE ABOVE PIECES SENT FOR EXAMINATION IF OESIHEO. 

Mail Orders solicited and promptly filled 
to all parts of the Country..! 


Twenty Lessons to a Beginner 

upon the Pianoforte. 

By Mr. W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

This work is perhaps the most novel of any of tht 
productions of this very successful writer. The general 
line of it was foreshadowed in his article upon Ele 
mentary Instruction Books, in the December issue o- 
The Etude. It combines the following peculiarities: — 

1. EAR TRAINING. - From the very first lesson there 
are exercises calculated to awaken and educate the per¬ 
ceptions of pitch and time relations, of which music at 
to its form, is composed. The relation of tones to key, 
chord relations and time are taken up in their simplest 
forms, and gradually developed to the complexity suit 
able to pleasing pieces of the easiest kind, such alone as 
the first quarter can contain. It is believed that the 
method of doing this part of the work will be found not 
only practicable if carried out according to the directions, 
but also explained with such clearness and particularity 
as to enable the young teacher to apply the system with¬ 
out other help than the book itself. 

2. TECHNIC AND TOUCH.-The foundation of 
pianoforte technic is laid according to the ideas of Dr 
Mason’s system, which not only develops the finger 
ability more rapidly, by far, than any other system, but 
also assists in educating certain parts of what might be 
called the Mental Technic of thinking music, upoD 
which so much depends through the later course of musi¬ 
cal study. The Mason exercises in arpeggios and scaleB 
are so valuable in this direction that it would be wise 
to use them for practice if they had no value at all as 
mechanical developers of finger power and facility, for 
there is no other method in which this work can be done 
so easily. 

The Lessons to a Beginner show the manner in whicL 
these exercises should be applied in the beginning of the 
course, and in this respect cover new ground. 

3. DICTATION AND MEM OR IZING.-AU the 

amusements in the first ten lessons are to be dictated to 
the pupil and written down from ear, and in no single 
instance learned from the notes. This method of pro 
cedure takes rather more time, but it results in develop 
ing a manner of playing which is purely musical in its 
essence, and as such closely related to all the late 
growth of the pupil’s musical powers. In this respect 
the present work marks a wide departure from the mus 
cular concepts and mechanical concepts which too often 
constitute the entire mental basis of elementary playing 
and, in fact, often vitiate the work of those who arrogate 
to themselves the name of artists. 

, Another aurious feature of the work, concerning the 
value of which very likely there will be differences of 
opinion, is the gradual introduction of the staff, or 
rather the method of preceding it with various simple 
notations, of a tonic sol-fa pattern, the full staff coming 
only at the twelfth or thirteenth lesson, and then as a 
gradual evolution from the simpler forms preceding. 

What Mr. Mathews has undertaken to do in this work 
is, first, to give the pupil a start toward musical play¬ 
ing; second, to introduce the notation in the true way, 
namely, as the means of expressing concepts which 
the pupil already has within himself; and third, to 
develop a musical touch, and lay a foundation upon 
which the highest grades of artistic playing caD 
afterwards be founded without undoing anything. 

The work is distinctly original and American, hut 
there is no single element in it not tested and proven by 
experience. 

the: 

Bidwefl Pocket Hand Exerciser 

FOR PIANISTS. 

A complete, durable, and exceedingly practical hand gymnasium 
for preparing the hands for key-board work. Weighs only 2 ounces. 
Send for circular. 

G. HUDSON BID WELL, 15 Court St.,UTICA, N. Y. 


The Paul de Janko Conservatory of Music, 

9 EAST 17TH STREET, 


Wear Union Sqnare, STEW YORK CITY. 



DIAGRAM OF THE JANKO KEYBOARD. 

(1 OCTAVES. 

■-i. Open^from±9'A.?M. toJ16 p. m. Demonstrations daily 
from 3 to 4 p. M. 

Children, beginners, advanced pupils, professional 
pianists and organists will be instructed. 

Beginners learn in half the time what they can accom¬ 
plish on the old keyboard. 

Pianists require about three months’ study. Pupils 
can practice at Conservatory. 

Pianos with Janko Keyboard for Rent or Sale. 

Send for Circular of the Conservatory. 

EMIL K. WINKLER, Manager, 

9 East 17th Street, Sfew York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

All orders for Janko Keyboard should be addressed 
to Messrs. DECKER BROTHERS, No. 33 UNION 
SQUARE, "WEST, NEW YORK, who are prepared to 
furnish the same to the general public and to the trade, 
and to fill orders for Grand and Upright Pianos with 
the new keyboard attached. 
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NORMAL COURSE 

PIANO TECHNIC. 


By WM. B. WAIT. 


Price - 


$1.50, bound. 


A clear, concise statement of essential facts and pri 
£r‘ L . 18 glVeD 1B a lo ® ical > thorough and systemat 

lXi ctHUvl. 

Cours™ 11868 materials in g radea . U Divisions ar 

It exhibits a distinct mode and order of developmen 

plied a toTnds aSed UP0D UDder8tandiD S — as a 

P® rmit ® th ® attention to be given to the hands 
practice, and not to the pages. 

tinn S fU ^‘ i ; 8 ,wl the b l S ® 3 for 0ral recit ations and examin 
tions, as in other subjects. 
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pujiial items. 


HOME. 

Richard Bdrmeister is giving pianoforte recitals in 
Baltimore. 

Eugene D’Albert will return to this country for a while 
next spring. 

The Seidl Orchestra gave a series of concerts in Phila¬ 
delphia recently. 

Cincinnati will have a May festival under the direction 
of Theodore Thomas. 

Arthur Friedheim created an excellent impression by 
hiB recital at Chicago. 

Levy, the cornetist, has organized a military band for 
popular concert work. 

Lilli Lehmann, with Paul Kalisch, is giving concerts 
in the cities of our country. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra has given concerts in 
New York and Philadelphia. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra gives its first con¬ 
cert the second week in January. 

Adele aus der Ohe is giving recitals and concerts in 
the principal cities of the country. 

Jacobsohn’s Symphony Club gives concerts in Chicago 
January 9, March 22, and May 17. 

Blind Tom, the musical phenomenon, is passing his 
declining days in an insane asylum. 

The Manuscript Society, of New York, gave the first 
concert of the season December 9. 

Mozart centenary concerts and recitals have been given 
in nearly all of our American cities. 

Mme. Materna is to appear in this country in a series 
of concerts during the spring months. 

De Pachmann closes his season in this country and 
Mexico in May, when he goes to London. 

The normal diapason, or French pitch, has been 
adopted by the piano makers of our country. 

Joseffy appeared in Tschaikowsky’s Concerto No. 1, 
in a Philadelphia concert, the last of November. 

Ignace Paderewski has been received with more en- 
thnsiam in our country than any pianist since Rubin¬ 
stein. 


Remenyi is receiving his old-time welcome in the 
series of concerts in which he is now appearing. 

Chicago has enjoyed a brilliant season of Italian 
opera, given by the Metropolitan Company, of New 
York. 

The Pennsylvania State Music Teachers’ Association’s 
third annual meeting was held in Pittsburg, December 
29 to 31. 

The Griinfeld brothers, after a successful series of con¬ 
certs in New York, are giving recitals in other cities of 
the Union. 

The De Vere-Campanini Concert Company opened 
the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. course of entertainments 
this season. 

E. M. Bowman, President of the American College 
of Musicians, haB been appointed to the chair of music 
at Yassar College. 

Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler played before the 
Music Teachers’ Association of Iowa, at Des Moines, 
the last of December. 

Edward Baxter Perry begins his southern trip in 
January, going as far as Texas and ending at Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. He eoncertizes in the New England and 
Middle States in the spring months. 

Dr. Wm. Mason has issued the second and third vol¬ 
umes of “Touch and Technic,” treating respectively of 
Scales and Arpeggios. Volume four will be a School of 
Octaves and Bravoura. 

The National Conservatory of Music proposes to 
award prizes for the best grand or comic opera, the best 
piano or violin concerto, the best symphony, suite ora¬ 
torio, and cantata ; also for libretto. The composers 
must be born in the United States. Manuscripts shall 
be handed in in August, 1892, the award to be made 
about October 15, 1892. 


FOREIGN. 

Saint-Saens is now in.Algiers hard at work on some 
new compositions. 

The Mozart Centenary was observed in nearly all of 
the European cities. 

Master Oito Hegner is to begin a series of concerts in 
England March next. 

Mme. Marie Roze is singing in the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company in England. 

Brahms has recently finished a trio in A minor and 
a string quintet in B minor. 

Raff’s eleven symphonies are to be performed in Ber¬ 
lin within the next few months. 

Mme. Sofie Menter and Sarasate will appear in Lon¬ 
don the first of the new year. 

Frederick H. Cowen is composing an opera for the 
Royal English Opera, London. 

August Ludwig has composed a Scherzo and Finale 
to Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 

The Canadian Society of Musicians hold their annual 
meeting in Toronto December 29 and 30. 

The Emperor of Germany has undertaken the erection 
of a memorial statue of Wagner at Berlin. 

Mme. Sembrieh sang in a concert of the Berlin Phil¬ 
harmonic recently. Berlin is now her home. 


Tschaikowsky has finished an overture to Byron’s 
“ Manfred.” It was first heard in St. Petersburg. 

The Centenary of Meyerbeer’s birth was observed in 
the principal opera houses of Europe November 14. 

Mme. Etelka Gerster and the pianist, Sally Liebling, 
are touring in the South German cities with success. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan is arranging special music to Ten¬ 
nyson’s new play, to be produced by Daly in London. 

Teresa Carreno has her time all filled with profes¬ 
sional engagements for the season in European cities. 

Mascagni’s new opera, “ L’Amico Fritz,” received its 
first performance in Rome the last night in October. It 
was a success. 

Moritz Moszkowski’s new opera, “ Boabdil, the Last 
King of the Moors,” is to be brought out at the Berlin 
Opera House in February. 

Carl Niese, who translated from Italian into German 
Mozart’s operas and many other texts, died in Dresden, 
aged 72 years. 

Master Josef Hoffmann is giving four or five hours daily 
to the study of music. His recent compositions are 
considered promising. 

Caroline von Beethoven, the last of her name, died 
in Vienna, aged 84 years. She was the widow of 
Beethoven’s nephew, Carl. 

The Leipzig Conservatory commemorated the anniver¬ 
sary of Mendelssohn’s death in a concert of music 
selected from that master’s works. 

A life of Padre Martini is being written by Signor 
Busi. An appendix will contain a catalogue of his 
works, said to number 955, large and small. 

Rubinstein is in Russia, where he is superintending 
the production of a new cantata for female voices on the 
occasion of the silver wedding of the Czar and Czarina. 

Mr. F. A. Arens contemplates giving a second series 
of orchestral concerts in the principal cities of Europe, 
the programmes of which are made up of workB by 
American composers. To do this will require a guaran¬ 
tee fund, which has been liberally subscribed to by 
many already. Farther subscriptions are solicited, 
which may be sent to Hon. Wm. Walter Phelps, U. S. 
Minister to Germany, care of the Legation of U. S. A., 
Mobren-Str. No. 66. 


PARENTS AND MUSIC TEACHERS. 


It is a fact very much to be regretted that at the 
present time almost any one, regardless of preparation 
or qualification, can secure music pupils, and by flattery, 
which is only another name for falsehood and deceit, 
keep them. 

This should not be so. The day is not far distant 
when public opinion will demand more of the music 
teacher than it does to day, and those who are qualified, 
and who can bring sure and unqestionable results, will 
have their just reward. 

What is needed to make a musician is a careful intel¬ 
lectual training in the musical science and art, a care¬ 
fully formed mental and physical technic ; nothing 
short of this makes a musician in any practical sense. 
Such training enables a pupil to understand what he is 
playing, to read and enjoy music as he would read and 
enjoy a story, because it is food for his intellectual as 
well as his emotional nature .—Mark Marvin. 
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LETTERS TO PUPILS, 

BY J. S. VAN CLEVE. 

To P. G. T. — Your predicament is a puzzling one, it 
must be admitted. As a general rule, and this has very 
few exceptions, I advise you and all music students to 
place implicit confidence in your teacher if his cre¬ 
dentials and tests are such that you are willing to employ 
him at all. With musicians as with physicians a large 
element of failure is found in the distrust or semi distrust 
of the patient. Unless you take the doctor's medicine 
strictly at the time, in the manner, and in the quantity 
prescribed, it is obviously foolish to expect the results 
which he predicts, and it is egregiously unfair to him if 
you blame him with the failure. In music, however, as 
in medicine, there are not only “many men of many 
minds,” but the doctors themselves disagree, and there 
are no authorities so supreme that all others must bow 
down to them, like the brethren in Joseph’s prophetic 
dream. You say your book is by a “ standard author.” 
That is a correct phrase, and we are compelled to go by 
such vague terms in music, and yetis there anything in the 
the world more vague than fame ? It is by the general con¬ 
census of mankind that any man gets his weight of au¬ 
thority. This is the way that even the fame of Beethoven, 
which is perhaps the most stable thing to day in music, 
was built up to its pyramidal height. There is much 
matter for reflection and a good deal of ground for hesi¬ 
tation in the answer to your question, but, speaking gen¬ 
erally, I should say, obey your teacher, unless the matter 
in question is something of elemental importance, and 
he is clearly, demonstrably, and enormously in the 
wrong. In that case do not continue your lessons, even 
until the end of the quarter, though you have paid for 
them. If your confidence in your teacher is seriously 
undermined, observe I say seriously , then quit him, and 
quit him instanter; do not ask him to refund the money 
either, for that is adding insult to injury. But be very 
careful that the matter in dispute be a matter of vital 
moment, that it be something radical in musical art, and 
that your teacher is diametrically wrong. If you can do 
so respectfully, and yet with that positiveness which 
comes from conviction and intelligent thought, call his 
attention to the matter, and if he is a growing teacher, 
is a living plant in the garden of the Muses, and not a 
mere dead stalk, he may, though with some painful em¬ 
barrassment and mortification, admit his error and make 
atonement to you by becoming a more wide awake, ac¬ 
curate instructor in future. None of us are absolutely in¬ 
fallible, and that teacher does not exist who has never 
in all his lifetime made a solitary mistake of opinion or 
of fact in his teaching. 

To C. D. R —You ask me two questions—first as to 
“ picking out ” melodies at the piano. I agree with your 
teacher in considering it a pernicious habit. You say 
you “ picked out” nearly all of a beautiful organ volun¬ 
tary. With all due respect to your intentions of truth¬ 
fulness and with nothing but the kindest feeling in the 
world, I must, however, say that I question the correct¬ 
ness of your statement. The cultivation of the ear is 
very important to a musician, but is too large a subject 
for me to fully explain here ; I will take it up at another 
time ; but please do not delude yourself with the idea that 
a rough approximation to the leading melodic thoughts 
in a composition is the composition. How often have I 
heard ignorant but well-meaning mammas boast that 
their little girls, after attending an opera, could come 
home and play nearly the whole work. If they told me 
that their young hopefuls, after glancing over the morn¬ 
ing newspaper for an hour, could recite it nearly all 
word for word, the story would not be a whit more im¬ 
probable or impossible. Any noble piece of music is the 
product of what Wordsworth calls “high thinking;” 
yes, we will say something more, very high thinking and 
the very highest kind of emotion plus an inconceivable 
amount of preliminary mental training in the power of 
thinking musical forms with persistence and clearness. 
To master any great work of music, or even a small work 
which is conceived in an earnest spirit and has any pith 
in it, demands well-trained faculties, serious work, and a 


good deal of time. Such “ picking out ” oftunesatthe 
piano you speak of is mere dawdling. It is not of the 
least value in any imaginable way. It does not improve 
your keenness of musical perception, it does not add to 
your repertoire anything complete or valuable, it does 
not give pleasure to anybody who hears you—that is, any 
one with any discrimination whatsoever. It may do to 
amuse a three-year-old child, but after that mature 
period of life I recommend its discontinuance. 

Your second question demands a different answer. 
You ask whether you shall compose ; now I will say this 
—if you find bubbling up within you musical fancies that 
come as spontaneous as the fountain from a rock; if 
beautiful figures and striking chords spring up under your 
fingers as they wander over the keyboard as flowers used 
to spring up under the feet of Venus, according to the 
Greek mythology, then by all means compose, and not 
only compose but write down what you compose. Do 
not, however, attempt to publish anything or even to ask 
anybody but your most intimate friends to hear it, unless 
by a long course of systematic lessons in harmony and 
counterpoint and form and by many exercises in prac¬ 
tical composition you have become a clear headed, clear- 
thinking musician. Spontaneity is necessary in all works 
of art, but scholarship is at least equally as important. 
Crude music, even if full of genius, is almost worthless. 


WOMAN IN MUSIC. 


BY FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


The position of woman in music, her possibilities and 
limitations in that field, are controlled by the rules appli¬ 
cable to the intellectual limitations of the sexes in gen¬ 
eral. 

To the one sex has been given in a large measure 
strength, to the other beauty; to the one aggressive 
force, to the other winning affection ; to the one the palm 
in the empire of thought, to the other the palm in the 
empire of feeling. 

The ancient philosophers had such good opinion of our 
sex that they ascribed all arts to the Muses, all sweetness 
and morality to the Graces, and all prophetic inspiration 
to the Sibyls—all women. 

Certain it is that, in all things that appeal to the heart, 
and that involves the exercise of the finest sensibilities 
of a sympathetic nature, as in all departments of art. 
woman cannot only be equal, but even the superior of 
man. 

The art of music has two very distinct branches, the 
creative and the reproductive. 

About the latter and woman's partin it little need be 
said. 

I am confident that even those who are not inclined to 
credit our sex with any mental capacity will admit that 
women have reached the highest pinnacle of fame, and 
deservedly so, in the various kinds of reproductive 
music. 

They have produced some of the greatest singers, pi¬ 
anists, and violinists, who were and are recognized as most 
eminent exponents of their respective arts. 

. Whether there are any particular characteristics dis¬ 
tinguishing the performances of men from those of 
women, is a debatable question. 

There are people who claim that, as a general rule 
there is to be found more breadth and power in the work 
of men, and more grace and sentiment in that of women. 

While I admit that, up to a certain degree of efficiency 
these differences might be discernible, I do insist that 
they disappear—nay, more than that, change places 
if anything, among those artists of both sexes who have 
reached the highest development in the art of interpre¬ 
tation. ” 

But with all that it can hardly be denied that, as a 
general rule, even among the greatest artists, men belong 
to the objective, women to the subjective class of inter¬ 
preters. Men usually have the capacity for concentrat¬ 
ing their thoughts more strictly upon their mental work 
and to place themselves outside, as it were, of the com¬ 
position they attempt to render. A woman puts her in¬ 
nermost soul into everything she undertakes ; her momen¬ 
tary feeling, her humor, always affects her interpretation 
It is this subjectivity that renders her performance so 
fascinating. She allows her temperament to carrv her 
away, but it is this surrender of her whole nature to her 
chosen art that makes woman’s position in reproductive 
art unique. In the creative branch of music, however 
woman 8 genius has as yet not had very great triumphs' 
Creative force, spontaneity of invention, and the power 
of combination, so far as musical composition is con¬ 
cerned, seem to have been vouchsafed to them only in 
such small measure that really great achievements in this 
direction have been out of the question. No female 
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composer has as yet created an era; 

marked her path by immortal works. . 

It is a peculiar phenomenon, worthy of some little in¬ 
vestigation, that while women have achieved great tri¬ 
umphs in the field of literature and to a great extent in 
the arts of painting and sculpture, they have been unable 
to gain any position as composers. ... 

What they lack is the power of extending their obser¬ 
vations over a large range of facts before forming general 
conclusions; they lack the power of concentration, of 
self observation of their own thoughts, also the power of 
self-criticism and objective judgment of the production 
of their own minds. Moreover, the art of composition 
is full of technical intricacies, rules as exact as those of 
mathematics. It requires not only hard and earnest 
study of the rules, but the work of applying them is 
quite as serious a business. 

And here I come to what I think is the explanation of 
the above-mentioned problem, namely, why women have 
accomplished so much less in musical composition than 
in any other branch of creative art. The reason is this, 
because music is the most abstract of arts, and on the 
other hand the most bound by mathematical rules. 

For all other arts we have the great model—Nature. 
When we paint, chisel, or write, we perhaps idealize, but 
we have a basis or background of reality. But in music 
we live in an ideal world created by our own imaginings. 
As Arthur Schopenhauer so aptly phrases it, “ Music 
differs from other arts in being a presentative and not a 
representative art.” Women, somehow or other, are 
not inclined to be bound by any technical rules. 

Composition is somewhat like reasoning out syllogisms 
according to the strict rules of logic. But “women,” 
to quote Bishop Whately, “ never reason, or, if they do, 
they either draw correct inferences from wrong premises, 
or wrong inferences from correct premises; and they 
always poke the fire from the top.” 

Again, it seems that in order to achieve greatness in 
composition, something more is required than the inven¬ 
tion of merely new melodies, however charming they 
might be. There is no good reason, that 1 can think of, 
why beautiful melodies should not flow from the imagi¬ 
nation of women. But that alone does not make a great 
composer. 

A person to become great as a composer must be 
a pathfinder, as it were'; new methods are not sufficient; 
originality of style is also an essential requisite. No 
woman has yet entitled herself to credit for the latter, 
and as long as that element may be wanting, it strikes me 
that women would show extremely good sense in not at¬ 
tempting to any great extent to be active in a field in 
which they would not get beyond mediocrity, an example 
which some men would be wise to follow. That poten¬ 
tially these elements, which so far we find lacking in 
woman, do not exist, I am not willing to admit. They 
are probably only slumbering. 

Woman s inferiority in musical composition maybe 
safely attributed to the unfavorable condition under which 
she had thus far labored. There has existed, and exists to 
this day, the most obstinate prejudice against female 
composers. They have until within a half"century been 
excluded from all higher schools. They have by the 
social condition of former times been assigned almost 
exclusively to menial duties. I have no doubt that now, 
when these social barriers have been removed, when 
woman receives the benefit of a liberal education, she 
will, even in this field of art, develop in a high degree 
her creative powers. Very few women have thus far had 
the courage to appear before the world as composers, 
and for that reason no final judgment can or should be 
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WHAT A STUDENT CAN LEARN AT 
CONCERTS. 


BY HENRY T. F1NOK. 


Not all music teachers, perhaps, would agree with this 
remark, which a distinguished pianist once made to his 
pupil: “ If you have a hundred dollars to spend, give 
ten for lessons and ninety for concerts; ” but they will 
admit that there is some sense in the advice, especially 
in the case of advanced pupils. 

It cannot be denied that, as a rule, students of music 
are asked to devote too much of their time to merely 
mechanical exercises. Technical perfection is, of course, 
an absolute necessity in the case of concert pianists ; 
but as a very small minority of pupils can become, or 
care to become, concert pianists, the mind and soul of 
music should receive more of the time which is now so 
freely squandered on physical exercises ; and even in 
the case of concert pianists the time has come when a 
technical shortcoming is much more easily pardoned 
than a dry, inexpressive style of performance, or a mis¬ 
conception of the spirit of a piece. Just as mere 
“ warblers” and coloratur singers are no longer wanted 
on the operatic stage, but vocalists who have an actor’s 
intelligence and power to reproduce the dramatic con¬ 
tents of a song, its poetry, and its passion, so pianists 
can no longer hope for success by mere frantic attempts 
to dazzle an audience with brilliant feats of mechanical 
display. Such things may lead to temporary popularity 
—a season’s fad; but for more permanent fame an ounce 
of expression is worth more than a pound of mechanism. 

This is the first and most important thing that a stu¬ 
dent can learn at a good concert: the change in the 
taste and demands of cultivated audiences. Music is 
no longer a mere play -thing, but an art. A modern 
audience would hardly be edifiqd by seeing a young 
Mozart playing the piano with a scarf placed over the 
keys; for such things we would go to a dime museum 
or circus. Nor would a modern audience be pleased by 
having to listen to the endless runs and trills and other 
unmeaning ornamentations with which the pianists of 
Mozart’s time had to “adorn ’’ even adagios to cover up 
the thin, unsustained tones of the pianos of that period. 

No doubt Mozart and Bach, and other men of genius, 
always played with expression ; but that musicians in 
general formerly paid little attention to what we regard 
as the soul of music is shown by the sensation which was 
made by "the Mannheim orchestra, in Mozart’s day, by 
the simple devices of crescendo and diminuendo, which 
affected the audiences like a new revelation and made 
them rise from the seats in their excitement. 

This very fact, however, teaches an important lesson. 
Many young musicians are apt to fancy that the only way 
to impress a miscellaneous audience is to play as loudly 
as possible, whereas any performance by a good pianist 
or orchestra will show them, if they have eyes to see, 
that infinitely more effect is produced by artistic alterna¬ 
tions between loud and soft, endless gradations between 
the extremes, than by a persistent fortissimo, which 
soon becomes monotonous and tiresome. Yet it is re¬ 
lated of an eminent English conductor that he refused 
to bring out a certain piece by a famous composer be¬ 
cause it ended pianissimo; he was afraid that would 
make it fail! And when Wagner was appointed con¬ 
ductor of the London Philharmonic Society, only thirty- 
five years ago, he found that that orchestra still had a 
vicious way of playing everything mezzo forte, without 
any shading in loudness or tempo. 

The art and the importance of dynamic shading are 
now pretty well understood, even by ordinary music 
teachers. Not so the art of varying the tempo, for a 
correct conception of which most students of music are 
still obliged to go to the concert halls, because their 
teachers either do not understand it, or, if they are very 
old fashioned, do not wish to practice it, because they 
say that the “ old masters ” did not employ it, and that 
it is therefore merely a bit of modern “ sensationalism.” 
But, as a matter of fact, this tempo rubato (taken in the 
widest sense of the word) is to modern music what the 
graceful, unforeseen turns and changes are in the flight 


of a bird or butteifly. It was introduced into piano 
music by Chopin and Liszt; into orchestral music by 
Wagner and Liszt. So recent is this poetic element in 
music that even the Germans have no adjective as yet 
to describe it, although Dr. Riemann has lately tried to 
fill the want by coining the awkward word agogisch. We 
can speak of dynamic shading or dynamic nuances, but 
for modifications of tempo we, too, have no adjective. 

“ Temporal” would not do, and I have sometimes felt 
tempted to coin the word “ temporic,” but did not quite 
dare to. Perhaps some reader of The Etude can sug¬ 
gest something better. 

Adjective or no adjective, poetic modification of tempo 
remains one of the most important and the most 
difficult of lessons for musical students to learn. 
The best teachers of it, at present, in our concert 
halls, are Anton Seidl and Ignaz Paderewski—a Hun¬ 
garian and a Pole, naturally enough. To hear Mr. 
Seidl conduct, for instance, the Meistersinger prelude, 
giving each theme the tempo which its principal 
emotional significance in course of the opera itself 
stamps on it, has been a revelation to many who had 
previously heard it played only in a more or less metro¬ 
nomic manner; and has explained what may have pre¬ 
viously puzzled them, why this prelude was enthusias¬ 
tically applauded and redemanded when Wagner con¬ 
ducted it at Leipzig, but hissed, subsequently, by the 
same public when a conductor of the metronomic per¬ 
suasion conducted it. 

In Chopin’s pieces this tempo rubato is a part of their 
very essence, as is strikingly shown by the fact that Cho¬ 
pin occasionally amused his friends and made them laugh 
by suddenly playing a mazourka or other piece in stiff 
metronomic time. In Liszt’s Hungarian pieces the ca¬ 
pricious changes of tempo are of equal importance. A 
misconception of this point has led many academic 
critics, who are accustomed to the metronomic regularity 
of Italian and German classical music, to denounce as 
“ sensationalism ” in Liszt what is simply Hungarian 
naturalism. It is as instructive as it is delightful to 
observe what enthusiasm a Slavic pianist or conductor 
can arouse in an audience of the quietest refinement by 
playing Liszt with this poetic freedom, which emancipates 
music from the tyranny of the bar and makes it as free 
and elastic in its movement as the waves which the wind 
chases across a wheatfield, to use Liszt’s own simile. 

This freedom, however, is not lawlessness. It has its 
own (emotional) laws, which can hardly be taught, but 
must be felt. Much of their spirit can be caught, at the 
same time, by hearing such a pianist as Paderewski, con¬ 
cerning whose playing of Liszt and Chopin even so re¬ 
nowned a pianist as Joseffy has admitted that it opened 
to him a new vista of beauty. Unfortunately, it will not 
be possible for every piano student in the United States 
to hear Paderewski. But why should not some enter¬ 
prising person make a fortune by preserving the exact 
nuances of this Polish pianist’ s rubato in the phonograph, 
which could be made to repeat it indefinitely? I believe 
it comes nearer to Chopin’s secret than anything that 
has been heard since Liszt ceased to play. 

Among the novel features of Paderewski’s playing 
there is one which is so delightful that I may perhaps be 
pardoned for quoting here what I wrote about it after 
one of his concerts: “ He can convert the piano into a 

small stormy orchestra if occasion calls for it; but he 
has a way of his own for producing orchestral effects, 
which depends on the clever use of the pedals, instead 
of on muscular fortissimo. For instance, as the surging 
waves of some mighty arpeggio die away you will hear 
a weird sustained tone, like a muted horn note from 
another world; again, you will hear the wail of a ’cello, 
and in the Chopin Berceuse the piano was converted 
into an iEolian harp, whose harmonies rose and fell with 
the gentle breezes.” 

There are some things, of course, which can be better 
learned from other pianists than from Paderewski. 
This is an age of specialism, and each performer has his 
favorite composer or composers whom he interprets best. 
Thus, the Beethoven phonograph ought to be placed in 
von Billow’s room, and the Schumann phonograph in 
that of bis widow, who still plays, although she has passed 


her seventy-first year. Each great pianist, in fact, has 

artistic peculiarities of touch and “ reading,” which can 
be learned only by hearing him in the concert hall, and 
which no teacher (except the phonograph) can be ex¬ 
pected to impart to students. Hence the importance of 
attending as many concerts as possible, which, of course, 
necessitates residence in a large city. In Germany the 
supreme value of concerts to students is so well under¬ 
stood that special arrangements are usually made which 
enable students to attend them free, or at half rates. 


RUBINSTEIN AS TEACHER. 


FROM “ANTON RUBINSTEIN,” BY MACARTHUR. 


One of the incomprehensible sides of Rubinstein’s 
character is this special aspect of it—his ability as 
teacher ; for, just as one could not suppose Sallust a 
moralist, or Seneca a man careless of his fortune, 
merely because they wished to pass as such, so it is impos¬ 
sible to believe Rubinstein, with his numerous caprices 
and whims, his ever varying moods and vagaries, a good 
teacher simply because he gives lessons. A good teacher 
needs all those special qualities—patience, gentleness, 
calmness—which one certainly least expects to find in 
Rubinstein. 

Nevertheless, perhaps there is no one in Europe who 
could be more patient, more calm, more gentle than 
Rubinstein with those pupils who still have or have had 
the incomparable good fortune of calling him master. 
And there certainly never has been a master more partic¬ 
ular, more exacting, or more painstaking. 

His patience is limitless, but so, indeed, is his require¬ 
ment. He never loses his temper, like Billow ; but 
Billow’s most cutting sarcasm is a mild thing in com¬ 
parison to the biting lash of Rubinstein’s tongue or the 
iciness of his good-humored banter when a pupil fails 
him. 

This nothing can equal. But, if so, neither can any¬ 
thing equal his teaching for value and for benefit, as well 
as for simplicity and insight. His method is not simple, 
neither is it obscure or hard to be understood, but it 
requires very much of his pupils ; and his instruction is 
especially praiseworthy and valuable, inasmuch as it is 
free completely from all individuality or personal caprice 
of his own. 

He lays aside his own taste completely, keeping his 
pupils almost exclusively to the Btudy of the classics, 
and only to the most accurate text of these. 

The musical world far and near has long since decided 
that Tausig’s reading of the Chopin Concerto in E minor 
is necessary and an improvement, and that Billow’s 
edition of Beethoven and Klindworth’s edition of Chopin 
are praiseworthy, and very valuable for students. 

Nothing can equal Rubinstein’s anger when a pupil 
presents these editions. 

“ I want Beethoven, I want Bach, I want Chopin, as 
they give themselves to us,” he often says passionately. 

“ They are good enough for me, and for my pupils they 
must be good enough also.” 

The great feature of Rubinstein’s teaching is its ear¬ 
nestness ; it is not an appointment or an afternoon’s occu¬ 
pation, but a life interest. And, as a teacher, he is as 
some high priest of the sacred mysteries of art—some 
Socrates, never a utilitarian. 

Nothing with him must be done for effect, no one bar 
added to, no one bar altered to suit individual taste. 
And even when those few pieces come up—as. for instance, 
the “Funeral March” of Chopin—which he alters so 
markedly in color himself, he never allows the pupil to 
follow his lead. “I do so and so, monsieur ,” he says, 
with his genial laugh and naivete; “ but that is no reason 
why you should follow my example, for I do wrong. Be 
you warned of my caprice, and do right.” 

In this Rubinstein is preeminently great, preeminently 
an artist, preeminently a great master. 

If it were possible to have a musical academy, a 
musical lyceum, like those schools of philosophy that 
flourished under the plane-trees that Piato loved, and 
under the shadow of Mount Hymettus. a blending of 
the two, the ideal and the natural, then Rubinstein 
should be the presiding deity ; but unfortunately other 
thoughts and other occupations divide the great pianist- 
composer’s time. 

The first and last composer Rubinstein presents to his 
pupils is John Sebastian Bach, and for Bach he has an 
admiration little short of worship. 

He pays immense attention to the rhythm and touch ; 
is less particular—perhaps less fanciful—than Biilow 
about the phrasing, and spares himself no trouble to 
instil into the pupil a conservative although broad idea 
and view of art. 

In the best sense of the word Rubinstein is a great 
master; and his teaching is more purely musikalisch, as 
the Germans say, than that of any other master of 
to-day. In fact, it is a deep and abiding regret that 
Peterhof is not another Weimar for pianoforte students, 
were it only for a part of the year, as with Liszt, 
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THE ETTJEE. 


Theory of Music Explained. 

FOR 

Piano-Forte Players. 

BY 

Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 

III. 

LESSON VIII. 

COMMON CHORDS WITH THE 
ROOT DOUBLED. 

There being only three letters in a chord, if we 
want to add to it we can only do so by doubling 
one of the letters, the most important is the root, 
so we begin by doubling that. Strike the chord 
of C, thus: C with the left hand, E, G, C with 
the right. You see that one letter, C, is doubled 
and is in the bass and at the top, or treble. Now 
when a chord is struck this way, it is said to be 
in the octave position, because' the treble is the 
octave of the bass, or the root is at the bass and in 
the treble. Now keep C with the left hand and 
play G, C, E, with the right. This is called the 
third or tierce position, because the root is in the 
bass and the third in the treble. Now keep O 
with left and play C, E, G, with the right hand. 
This is called the fifth or quint position, because 
the root is in the bass and the fifth at the top. 

Go over all the chords in the same way. Then question 
as follows: 

Play chord of C—third position. 

Play chord of F—fifth position. 

Play chord of D—octave position. 

Play chord of A—fifth position. 

Play chord of F—octave position. 

Play chord of G—quint position, and so on. 

Make the pupil strike each one of the chords. Then 
ask the questions given below. 

Example 1. 



Question on this example as follows: 

What is the root of the 1st chord? 

Is it major or minor? 

In what position is it written? 

And so on with each chord. 

The notes of a chord are not always struck i" 
getlier, but are struck one after the other, this is 
called dispersing or breaking the chords. To find 
out what the chords are, and in what position they 
are written it is only necessary to strike the notes 
together. Thus: 
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The half note C in the bass, is equal to the four 
eighths in the treble, also the half note F; there¬ 
fore, by striking together all the notes that belong 
to C, we get C, E, G, C; all that belong to F, we 
getF, F, A, C. ’ 


Thus: 
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C in octave position. 


F in quint position. 


Below are two little preludes for the piano, 
made by dispersing or breaking up the chords 
given in exercise number one. 


Example 2. 




Now analyze this one. Play the chords of which 
it is a dispersion. Say whether they are major or 
minor. 

_ Example 4 . 
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what as follows: 


long't^tCcT 117 ° f n ° teS ° f th<3 right hand part be ' 

A. —Four. 

Q ■—How many to the G? 

A. —Four. 

And so on; each four must be struck with the 
bass note to which they belong, then determine • 
1st, (he root. 2nd, whether major or minor 3rd' 
the position. 1 ’ 

This work is now published in book form, complete 
in SO Lessons. 


On Practising. 

By Carlyle Petersilea. 

Practising is not merely a mechanical work, but 
has also an intellectual phase which, when prop¬ 
erly developed, produces good fruit, in saving time 
and trouble, and in a readier achievement of the 
wished-for result. The first condition for a good 
and useful practice is a judicious apportioning of 
the time at the pupil’s disposal. Taking the min¬ 
imum of time that can with any good result be 
devoted to pianoforte-playing, namely, one full 
hour daily, we would recommend the following 
distribution:— Minutes. 

Technical exercises—scales ... 10 

Study or Etude.15 

Classical piece, one movement of a 
Sonata, or a single classical piece 25 
A lighter piece (drawing-room mu¬ 
sic .10 

60 = 1 hour. 

If the student intends to devote his life to the 
musical art, four hours daily are indispensable. 
The first division of this period of four hours ought 
not to exceed two full tours. These two hours 
might be apportioned in the following manner; — 

Minutes. 

Technical exercises—scales, single 

or double.30 

Studies or Etudes.30 

Sonata or Concerto.40 

Lighter piece (drawing-room piece) 20 

120=2 hours. 

The amateur student will generally find a little 
spare time in the afternoon, say forty-five minutes ; 
these forty-five miuutes ought to be used thus : — 

Minute*. 

Playing through the study learnt in 
the morning, with repetition of 
one or two learnt before .... 10 
Classical piece, with repetition of 
one or two movements learnt be¬ 
fore .20 

Reading at sight or playing from 
memory.. 15 

45 minutes. 

The professional student may use the second 
portion of his day’s practice, the two afternoon 
hours, in the following manner:— Minutes. 

Technical Exercises.20 

Studies or Etudes.20 

Sonata or Concerto.30 

Repetition of former pieces ... 20 
Exercising the memory or reading 
at sight.. 

_, . 120=2 hours. 

Every piece, study, sonata, concerto, etc., ought 
to be analyzed, so to say prepared for practice: the 
most difficult parts, previously carefully fingered, to 
be attacked first; the melodious parts to lie played 
every time with proper expression. The technical 
passages have to bo practised without pedal, and in 
moderate, even slow time. Whilst practising, ev¬ 
ery signof expression has to be carefully at tended to. 

An absolutely even balance between the physical 
and mental powers, with regard to health and 
vigor, is necessary for a satisfactory practice. It is 
not the quantity , but the quality of practice that en- 
wf S P ro S resa - A merely mechanical or thought- 

nmLiX' rC1S A °- f the n S ers may strengthen the 
muscles and sinews, but it will not produce real 

a P n&? nl /L When «' e intell0, ' t inflates, assists' 

f„rX tS the ™ echamcal practice, can a satis¬ 
factory progress be attained. 

st,iw® t0 f n 1 sonie Personal advice for the 
student, it is as follows : — 

exer<48cwW < ? h " iCal exerciees !ls tiie daily physical 
Aiwa 1 S ueces ? ar .V to keep you in health, 

ani wiS t0 >;° ur lesso " with honest goodwill, 
Do nffi t0 advance and to improve, 

finds -, d of tj'e notion that your teacher 

finding y0U for tlle niere sake of fault- 

Always be assured that ultimate success will en¬ 
sue, if you give yourself the trouble towrk for it • 

a good ‘ ““PaaKlon b “ortl.y of 

exceUent at| d P m 'ision are not only 
ammmthpPrffi q , uaht £ s ! ,iut may be reckoned 
nraetk^and‘l ,al conditions that ensure a useful 
practice and guarantee a successful performance 
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Kiasar again ’ 
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THE ETTTDE. 


HELPS AND HINTS. 


Mistakes are more easily concealed than corrected. 

D. DeF. Bryant- 

Liberties with the time must be tempered by judgment 
and taste.— Wm. C. Wright. 

Never strike a note until you know what it is. Never 
strike a note more than once.— A. P. Wyman. 

Remember that what you are as a student you give 
promise to be as a teacher.— Thomas Tapper. 

Time cannot be increased or retarded—it is everlasting 
and unvarying. Better to say we increase or retard the 
movement.— A. J. Goodrich. 

“To', know a thing, is one thing; to know how to 
teach or how to impart what he knows, is another and 
quite a different thing.”— Dr. G. Weber. 

You may receive much help from others in your music 
study, but remember that no one can make you a musician 
but yourself. Set to thinking what you are about.— 
Thomas Tapper. 

It is by obliging the mind to grasp quickly the rhythm 
and notation, and by keeping the regular number of heats 
in each measure, that the power of reading at sight 
rapidly expands.— T. C. Jeffers. 

We must first be musicians, and then teachers; for 
if we are fired with the love of music we shall be more 
than mere pedagogues. Our instruction will be alive, 
and not perfunctory.— 11. C. Macdougall. 

Before appearing in public one should he thoroughly 
familiar with the piano to be played on, otherwise the 
nicest shades of expression cannot be given with cer¬ 
tainty and clearness of touch.— T. C. Jeffers. 

The best executive musician is he who, in expressing 
thought to others, allows his own individuality to pierce 
freely, as every man must do wher has not only learned 
by rote, but really assimilated what he comes forward 
to reproduce.— H. B. Hawies. 

A good musical education must be two-fold. It must 
comprise the development of the hand and the cultivation 
of the heart and taste. Many there are who attend too 
much to the one branch and too little to the other, while 
not a few fail to attend to either properly.— Men. 

“ Parents often hinder the progress of their children 
by requiring them to learn all sorts of little pieces before 
their tuition is well begun, in order that they may attract 
attention, not considering that it only wastes that valu¬ 
able time requisite to accomplish a course of elementary 
instruction, which alone can produce any 4esirable re¬ 
sults.— Hummel. 

The teacher’s first aim should be to produce reflection 
in his pupil, to give him a suitable degree of diligence, 
earnestness, and perseverance, endeavoring to instill a 
desire and fondness for practice, always directing his 
attention to the point of greatest difficulty for each pupil. 
He should also be patient and persevering in the dis¬ 
charge of his duties.— C. Berg. 

Phrasing may be said to bear the same relation to 
musical performance that correct accentuation and 
punctuation bear to speaking or reading aloud. It is the 
means by which the composition is rendered intelligible 
to the listener; and just as wrong emphasis or false 
punctuation will make nonsense of a written sentence, 
so a musical composition may be rendered uninteresting 
and meaningless by false phrasing.— F. Taylor. 

The beginner will always find it easier to play the 
notes of a passage correctly with the wrong touch than 
with the right, and therefore, if mere note playing were 
the sole object sought, good touch could never he 
acquired. In view, then, of the possibility of a fatal 
mistake in this respect, the following axiom may be laid 
down : “ Better a wrong note with the right touch, than 
the right note with the wrong touch,” that is to say, an 
occasional false note, caused by the uncertain movement 
of a properly used finger, is comparatively unimportant 
and will be corrected by practice, whereas playing every 
note correctly with fingers that creep and anxiously seek 
their keys will always hinder, if not prevent, the forma¬ 
tion of a good touch.— F. Taylor. 


1791-1891. 

TWO SCENES AND SOME REFLECTIONS 
ARISING FROM THEM. 

BY X. FRANCIS GATES. 

Scene, 1791; place, a poorly furnished room in a gay 
European capital. On a bed surrounded by a few de¬ 
voted friends lies a pale-cheeked man in whose counte¬ 
nance are mingled the fires of genius and creeping 
shadows of death. Even at this his last hour of life 
the failing energies are bent to the completion of a work, 
the compensation for which scarce furnishes the necessi¬ 
ties of life. The public have applauded this man, have 
wondered at his genius, have showered upon him useless 
trinkets. But when it came to a profitable appointment 
or to adequate compensation for the works that brought 
wealth and fame to manager and publisher, this was 
denied. The court presented gold snuff boxes and com¬ 
pliments, and gave the lucrative appointments —to others. 
And now in that little room the storm-tossed but buoy¬ 
ant nature bids farewell to a world that has for him only 
a pauper’s grave, the very place of which was quickly 
forgotten. 

Scene, 1891 ; place, the master’s birthtown. The city 
that once pushed him from her borders, refusing recog¬ 
nition to the only name that makeB her famous, now 
seeks to make amends in the eyes of the world for her 
selfish, cruel action of a century ago. Huge choruses 
are organized, great artists and orchestras are brought 
together. Great works are performed. The master’s 
portrait is on every street, his name on every tongue. 
Crowds flock to see his “birth-house.” Long torch-lit 
processions wind through the old town singing the mas¬ 
ter’s songs. 

Reflection: Aye, shout yourselves hoarse, sing your 
choruses, act your operas, festoon your Btreets, and 
wreathe his bust with garlands. All this is proper. But 
there comes this thought: Had but a fraction of this re¬ 
gard been shown over a century ago, had a part of the 
sum thus expended been paid (and it was due) to him 
whose name you so lustily shout, many years might have 
been added to his life and many more great works have 
fallen from his pen. Yet such is the gratitude of Salz¬ 
burg,—a hundred years too late. 

* - * * * * * * 

Truly, as Lowell has said, “ Success is posthumous.” 
This seems true, from Mozart and Schubert down to the 
most humble country teacher. The greatest success 
seems in but few cases to follow immediately on the heels 
of the greatest effort or the most deserving and best di¬ 
rected attempts. 

In glancing through the biographies of the greater 
musicians, and incidentally those of lesser note, one 
might have cause almost to fear success. Riches and 
honor have so often followed mediocrity, and applause 
seems to have hung heaviest at times over the heads of 
those who were during their lives deemed eminently suc¬ 
cessful, but who now are well nigh forgotten. 

On the other hand we see Bach’s family in want; 
Haydn a dependent servant; Mozart suffering for the 
comforts of life; Schubert earning a mere pittance by 
teaching school; Beethoven in straitened financial cir¬ 
cumstances ; Wagner keeping soul and body together 
by doing musical patchwork ; and even in these days 
we hear of a celebrated Swedish composer, conductor, 
and teacher asking a pupil for the few dollars due him, 
excusing himself by mentioning his wife’s illness and 
saying he needed the money. Surely these facts almost 
warn one to beware of sudden and flattering success. 
******* 

Still, on the whole, the tendency of the times is decid¬ 
edly in the direction of high salaries. Especially is this 
true in America. A German beer garden player may 
come to this country and draw a salary of $4000 per 
year. Conductor Nikisch, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, draws his $10,000 a season, from September 
to May. And now comes the news that Dr. Anton 
Dvorak is to eke out his existence on our shores at 
$15,000 for eight months’ service. 

Verily, what salary would Bach or Beethoven draw to- 
| day in this country ? 


WORDS, THEIE IMPORTANCE TO TEACHERS. 

BY THOMAS TAPPER. 

As clearness of thought is the basis of clearness in 
statement, knowledge of the true meaning of words must 
be a necessary factor in lucid expression. In every 
branch of science there is a certain group of words that 
makes up the terminology of the subject, and they are its 
language fundamentals. These words have almost in¬ 
variably a good reason for being; they occupy their 
places only because they are fitted to them. Every 
scientist learns to know the particular value, the definite 
application, and the direct ancestry of these terms, ex¬ 
pressive of the phases and particularities of his work. 

On the other hand we have in daily use a number of 
what we call common words, but which we should style 
commonly used words. These are expressive of the 
things we see and the activities we engage in habitually. 
We know a great many of these words before we are 
half a dozen years of age, and because they enter into us 
very early in life we come to accept them as well-tried 
acquaintances, particularly valuable because experience 
has taught us that they are serviceable; by their aid we 
get many things we want and thus set much store by 
them. Of the geneology of these sounds we never in¬ 
quire,—that is, most of us do not inquire,—and I truly 
believe that many of us never suspect that they have any 
history worth knowing. We never think of the story 
man has left in words ; that his history dwells in them as 
it does, otherwise, in the work of his hands, though it 
may be less plainly told in his handicraft. So we con¬ 
clude that pen, for instance, is merely a useful working 
tool made by Joseph Gillottor somebody else for putting 
inky characters on paper ; or that book and beech-tree are 
anything else than entirely unrelated sounds indicative of 
entirely unrelated objects. 

Now, either group of words, either (o) the very par¬ 
ticular words of science, or (6) the words of every-day 
use, is vastly interesting in its history, and can furnish a 
gallery of association that is worth any trouble to secure. 
My readers may ask why our ordinary conception of 
common words is not sufficient and why we cannot learn 
the particular words of science from our teachers and a 
shy look at the dictionary now and then. It is a grand 
thing for the health of the body that hunger compels us 
to eat our food and not be satisfied merely with looking 
at it. Food keeps up life within, and on this alone our 
activity depends. Through the medium ofTHE Etude I 
am addressing a great many thousand teachers of a most 
beautiful art, and I can imagine that if I should ask them 
all what is the most essential knowledge they should 
possess, not a few would answer, “A knowledge of what 
we teach,—music.” To this I should say immediately, 
“It is not so.” What do you do with this knowledge of 
music ? We teach others. How do you teach others ? 
By the expression and explanation of what we know. 
How do you express and explain what you know? By 
words. Then the fundamental knowledge that you should 
begin to get from the very beginning of your study is a 
knowledge of words. I shall not attempt to say how 
thoroughly this study shall be carried out. You do not 
wish to become philologists, yet you cannot afford, on 
the other hand, to miss the prize that falls to the word 
hunter. The least you should know is the story of the 
words you use the most, as completely as it is told in the 
best English dictionaries; know it better if you can, but 
at least as well as this. Learn in the same way the 
particular words of your educational specialty. Listen 
attentively to the words that children first learn. Give 
heed more particularly to name-words (nouns) and act- 
words (verbs). This will train you to become selective 
of words in explanation. When you begin to learn 
meanings your thought will be clearer. If you care to 
trace words beyond the point to which your English dic¬ 
tionary takes yon, get into the habit, recommended by 
Ruskin, of tracing English words through the dictionaries 
of other languages, especially Anglo-Saxon, Latin, 
French, and German. With a little patience in the be¬ 
ginning, word-searching will become one of the greatest 
of your intellectual pleasures, and will contribute very 
much toward making you clearer in thought and more 
valuable as an instructor. 
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THE ETUDE 


how;to learn a piece, 
ii. 


BY CHEVALIER DE KONTSKI AND WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD. 


Question 6. Should the pupil try to play with expres¬ 
sion during the early study of the piece ? 

Answer 6. The Chevalier de Kontski: “Certainly 
not. The conquering of all difficulties is first to be se¬ 
cured by slow and pains taking practice ; from this 
onward play with expression, feeling, and soul. How¬ 
ever, frequent slow practice is always necessary for a 
fine performance of any piece.” 

William H. Sherwood says: “Yes and no. The pupil 
should alternate between playing with and without ex¬ 
pression. In the latter way he will be able to keep cool, 
and think more about careful preparation ; whereas the 
emotional qualities of the music may prove too alluring 
and stimulating for an intelligent study if practicing with 
expression is persisted in.” 

Question 7. Should the pedal be used from the first 
study of the piece ? 

Answer 7. Chevalier de Kontski: “ Certainly not, 
for the pedal is a great obstacle to clear playing, making 
a great confusion and dissonance, ruining and blurring 
melody and accompaniment, and perhaps mixing unre¬ 
lated harmonies. The study of the pedal is of the great¬ 
est importance, and should receive careful attention 
after the piece is learned, and in no case be employed 
before this.” 

Mr. Sherwood : “ He should study the use of the pedal 
with as much intelligence and with as delicate a care as 
any other part of the lesson. If the pedal is used during 
the practice of difficulties, the resonance and sustaining 
of all tones will prevent the pupil from doing as clear 
and exact work ; therefore, use the pedal but little dur¬ 
ing the early study of the piece, and not too much at any 
time. The fingers should be able to keep up a clear 
legato in nearly all cases and as little dependence be put 
upon the pedal for legato as possible, but finally, especi¬ 
ally in public performance, the pedal will be used as 
dictated by a refined taste.” 

Question 8. Should he in the study of the piece play 
with a strong and firm touch, or shade its power as de¬ 
manded by a good expression ? 

Answer 8. Chevalier de Kontski: “He should study 
the piece with a strong and firm touch till he can surely 
play the piece through in an even tempo with no falter¬ 
ing or uncertainty; then it is very easy to shade the 
touch according to the demands of gdod expression, and 
through this method he will the sooner come to a fine 
performance of the piece, for the mind should not be 
overburdened with details, but be free to cope with 
technical and other difficulties.” 

Mr. Sherwood: “ Both ways alternating. Most play¬ 
ers need to practice much with a strong lifting and soft 
playing energy instead of practicing so loudly.” 

Question 9. Should the pupil take the piece away from 
the instrument and try to think out its effect, mentally, 
hearing it with his inner ear, as it were? 

Answer 9. Chevalier de Kontski: “ It is profitable to 
do this when the piece is well enough learned so he 
can follow its effect clearly in thought, for in this way he 
has no technical difficulties to overcome, and can there¬ 
fore think out the best effects more surely than when 
playing the piece.” 

Mr. Sherwood : “ Yes, often 1 It is of great value and 
a greater help in finding the finer and more subtle points 
of expression, and it has a distinct worth in the help it 
gives when he comes to play it after such a mental 
study.” 

Question 10. Is it a good idea to lay the piece by for 
a few days now and then, to let it ripen, as it were, and 
if so, at what stage of its learning ? 

Answer 10. Chevalier de Kontski: “ It is a good plan 
to lay a piece aside after a few days’ study upon it, and 
then take it up again, when it will be fresh, and he can 
do more accurate work upon it; in fact, he should begin 
it again for particular accuracy, and when it is well worked 
up put it by again for a few days, and then take it up for 


a finishing expression and the perfection of hard passages 
in detail.” 

Mr. Sherwood: “ With difficult pieces this way of 
alternating between several days of practice and several 
days of rest can be carried on with profit for months. I 
always lay my works aside several times for this ripen 
ing process before considering them ready for public 
performance.” 

Question 11. Is it well for the pupil to be learning 
more than one piece at once, first practicing on one and 
then another? 

Answer 11. Chevalier de Kontski: “As said above, 
when the piece has been studied a few days it is to be 
laid aside a while ; during these days a new piece should 
be taken but of a different style, as, if the first was classi¬ 
cal the second should be romantic: this prevents a one¬ 
sided development and gives variety, freshness, and new 
interest to the pupils’ study.” 

Mr. Sherwood: “Yes; two or three different styles 
afford a welcome and profitable variety. If the pieces 
are long, a short section of each is recommended rather 
than diffuse and hurried practice of too many pages of 
the pieces at once.” 

Question 12. How long should he sit at practice at a 
time and how many hours a day ? 

Answer 12. Chevalier de Kontski: “Beethoven was 
much opposed to many hours of practice a day and too 
many hours at a sitting; his advice was as follows: 

‘ Remember that it is not the quantity but the quality of 
study that will bring you to perfection. You must 
not play several hours consecutively, but as soon as your 
fingers become tired stop your practice at once, to avoid 
stiffness.’ ” 

Mr. Sherwood: “It depends upon the health of the 
pupil. I could only advise upon personal acquaintance. 
However, in general, it may be said that it is not well to 
practice when the pupil is much fatigued, for the techni¬ 
cal and artistic parts of a piece both need the freshness 
and alertness of an active mind and unwearied body.” 


WHAT IS CLASSIC MUSIC ? 
II. 


BY EDWARD DICKINSON. 


But, it may be said, a “romantic” work, so-called, 
may be as regular and complete in form as a classic 
work, and often is so. Wherein, then, does the distinc¬ 
tion lie? It lies simply in this, that whereas a typical 
classic work produces its effect as a whole , and by 
arousing an intellectual as well as an emotional satisfac¬ 
tion, the typical romantic work produces its effect more 
by means of the beauty of its details. In the classic 
work the 'composer’s thought is how he may make the 
parts fit each other and combine into a perfect whole; but 
the romantic composer thinks more of the adornment of 
the parts themselves, as though the form and plan were 
incidental, not the end of his effort, but the means of 
his effect. So, in romantic music, the composer is more 
free to modify the form to suit the exigencies of his 
thought, and often throws aside the methods and rules 
that sufficed for the classicist, and strains after brilliant 
effect, however lawless the course by which he pursues 
it. Hence classic music is more restrained and severe 
than the romantic; it aims to satisfy not merely the 
emotional susceptibility, but also the calm, critical, scien¬ 
tific analysis. To the uneducated music lover the classic 
often seems cold, dry, and forbidding ; it has not the fresh, 
buoyant spontaneity of the romantic, but seems to repose 
calmly in its consciousness of perfection, as if disdain¬ 
ing all temporary expedients of attraction. 

To sum up in a phrase—the classic work makes its 
appeal solely in its entirety. The most complete and 
extreme example in music is the fugue. In hearing a 
fugue we are borne along by a steady stream—there are 
no resting points, no isolated beauties of detail which 
tempt us to pause; each phrase is an inevitable conse¬ 
quence of that which went before and an inevitable ante¬ 
cedent of that which comes after; we are conscious of 
no definite emotion until the end is reached, and our 
impression at last is of something majestic, logical 


cumulative—the effect is that, of a coherent mass, not of 
an accumulation of details. As another example of a 
thoroughly classic work take the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, Op. 7. Although the 
form is different from that of the fugue, the musical 
effect is much the same as I have described above. 
There is not an instant’s break in the continuity of 
thought; we do not stop to think how beautiful this or 
that melody or chord is, for each detail is beautiful, not 
in itself, but in its relation to the whole, and it is only 
when the end is reached that we formulate our impres¬ 
sions and perceive the perfection of form, the steadily 
advancing climax, the calm and precise objective char¬ 
acter of the work. 

In such compositions as the first movements of his 
Sonatas, Op. 13 and Op. 31, No. 2, we observe the first 
beginnings of the departure from the severe classic style 
toward the freer romantic. In these works the ideal of 
Haydn and Mozart is plainly left behind, and a new 
epoch of more intense and conscious personal expres¬ 
sion foreshadowed. 

While it is difficult to draw any hand and foot distinction 
between the styles of these two schools, since each may 
possess many traits that belong to the other, we are also 
embarrassed when we attempt to identify any precise 
period when it may be said that the classic era came to 
an end and the romantic began. Historians generally 
agree, however, that Beethoven was the last of the great 
classic masters, and that he also prepared the way for 
the romantic school, if he was not actually its first expo¬ 
nent. At any rate, dying in 1827, he closed the classic 
age of music, and the classic spirit as revealed in the 
works of Mendelssohn and of many lesser men of the 
recent period was but the afterglow which followed the 
setting of this great luminary. The beginning of the 
classic age is also difficult to determine ; but if we fix this 
point at the opening of the 18th century we shall 
include the creative lives of the men who are the chiefs 
of the classic school. The most prominent of these are : 
Domenico, Scarlatti, Johann Sebastian and Philip 
Emanuel Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. In the 
same school are Clementi, Cramer, Czerny, Pleyel, 
Hummel, and a host of others of little significance at 
the present day, because they followed the current and 
contributed no new impulses. 

The classic period is that in which instrumental music 
was attaining its independence ; its chief products were 
the fugue and the sonata form. The development of 
the sonata, the symphony, the string quartet, the con¬ 
certo, and the overture, gives the classic age its grand 
historic significance. Classic art is of the past; it has 
slowly crystallized into form ; it has rubbed away all 
temporary expedients of pleasure, and has embodied 
and preserved that which satisfies the deliberate judg¬ 
ment; it has become monumental, and stands as a 
model for those who would base their own work on 
principles of tried and approved excellence; while 
many of the products of the classic school have sunk 
out of sight, because, although their style was pure and 
their expression clear, their ideas were shallow and 
have now become commonplace. The greatest achieve¬ 
ments of classic musical art become ever grander as they 
survive all changes of taste and convulsions of feeling, 
for they exemplify the highest excellence of art-noble 
thought enshrined in perfect form. 
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Questions anfl ^nsweijs. 


Ques. —Please inform me, through The Etude, what 
you would suggest in the line of wrist pieces, etc., for a 
pupil who is taking Cramer’s studies. a. s. 

Aug._There are a great many books of fitudes for the 

development of the wrist touch, but nearly all of them 
are founded upon the supposition that any and all hands 
can reach an octave with perfect ease, whereas, perhaps 
the majority of hands find it difficult to reach an octave, 
and still more difficult to play clearly a chord that in¬ 
cludes the octave. The proper school for teaching this 
indispensable touch should begin with developing the 
wrist movement on single notes, the thirds and the inter¬ 
val of the sixth, and when the hand can play the latter 
extension with a properly relaxed wrist and the span of 
the fingers reach the octave easily, it will be safe to admit 
the wrist touch on octaves. This publishing house has a 
book in preparation in which the above principles, with 
several other practical ideas, are embodied. C. W. L. 

q ues ._ i. In old classical music is the trill that is 

marked with a horizontal wavy line executed differ¬ 
ently than when marked only with tr. or trill ? Are they 
both executed the same way in modern music ? 

2. In playing a mordente is the principal note ac- 

8. Should mordentes, trills, and direct turns always 
be played with the bass note or before the bass note ? 

M. S. 

Ans.— 1. Authorities disagree in this matter; in fact, 
no positive rule can be given. It is a matter of taste ; 
where one musician would play it as a common trill the 
other would play it as an inverted trill, perhaps, gov¬ 
erned by the style of music and the effect he desired to 
produce. One needs to be thoroughly read on this sub¬ 
ject and to practice the different styles until familiar 
with their effects, then he has the material and know¬ 
ledge necessary for use in his teaching and playing. 

2. Yes, the first and second notes of a mordente are 
played extremely rapid, with the accent falling upon the 
last note, which is the principal. The mordente is com¬ 
posed of the principal and the next scale note above, 
and the principal again, beginning and ending with the 
principal. 

3. Authorities disagree here ; some fine teachers are 
very careful to have the first note of the mordente begin 
exactly with the bass note, and others are as particular 
that the last accented note shall be exactly with the bass, 
and that these first two notes shall precede the exact 

time, but direct turns begin with the bass note. 

C. W. L. 

Ques. —1. What are the best exercises for strengthening 
a weak wrist for piano playing? 

2. Can any of the Mason Two Finger Exercises be 
given to reed organ students ? Music Teacher. 

Ans. —1. There is nothing better than a judicious use 
of the technicon for strengthening the wrist. With this 
play the interval of a sixth on the piano, with three or 
four notes to a beat, taking care that the wrist is per¬ 
fectly loose. Undoubtedly your weak wrist is nothing 
more or less than the fatigue due to holding your wrist 
rigidly ; while playing let it loose, take all nerve, re¬ 
striction of muscle and tendon out of it, and let it go 
perfectly free, and the fatigue will disappear at once. 
In fact, to tell if you are playing with a loose wrist or not 
is best done by observing whether you experience fatigue, 
the amount of fatigue experienced being a gauge of 
the stiffness of the wrist that you have allowed; of course, 
this stiffness must be given up for a free looseness. 

2. Mason’s Two Finger Exercises are admirably 
adapted to reed organ work, but nearly all its practice 
is done without wind, sometimes blowing and giving 
tones, however, to procure the desired legato and staccato 
effects. C. W. L. 

q 0Es . —Does a piano that stands several years without 
tuning suffer loss in tone-quality, and does it injure it 
to use it when badly out of tune ?— L. C. w. 

Ans.—A piano should never be allowed to go without 
tuning more than one year, even if it is not used, and 
the best of pianos, when in use, require tuning at least 
twice a year, in June and November or December, to be 


in a usable condition. If the piano goes too long with¬ 
out tuning it will not stay in pitch when tuned. It does 
not injure the piano to play on it when out of tune, but 
an action that is out of order should be let alone till the 
tuner repairs it.—C. L. W. 

Ques.— When a dotted eighth note is followed by a 
sixteenth for one hand, and with the other there are 
triplets, does the sixteenth come a little after the last 
triplet is struck?— G. D. A. 

Ans. —Yes. The exact difference is T j. In rapid 
movement this difference is often not perceptible. 

Ques. —Is it really necessary to practice with a metro¬ 
nome in order to get the best results from the Clavier? 

I see Virgil has specified it in his book. I never owned 
one—and some of my pupils do hate to use. it, because 
it makes them nervous—still, if it is a good thing and not 
too expensive would order it. I am disappointed in not 
being able to get scholars to come to my house to prac¬ 
tice. I know it would prove of great benefit. Can you 
help me by any suggestion, and how to get them interested 
in the Clavier? 

Ans. _The use of the metronome in the practice of 

technics and in ttudes and pieces during the period 
between the ability to play them slowly, in strict time, 
and the perfected speed, when the study of their proper 
expression requires elasticity of tempo, is very advantage¬ 
ous, and, therefore, in the exactions of ideal practice , 
“necessary.” A little resolute use of the metronome will 
overcome the nervousness. Do you recall the annoyance 
caused by the ticking of the new clock in your room or 
the ringing of the new bell in your neighborhood, and 
how you forgot all about the matter in a short time? 
Read Albert Ross Parsons’ essay on “ How to Practice,” 
and put his ideas on the use of the metronome into 
practice. 

Ques. —1. Are there albums of classic music for the 
reed organ ? 

2. I have some pupils that have about finished their 
instruction book for the reed organ. What shall I give 
them next? a. g. s. 

Ans. —1. Yes; there are several good ones, as “ Album 
for Cottage Organ,” by J. G. E. Stehle, in two volumes, 
75 cents each. The “Harmonium Albums,” of the 
Peters and Litolff editions, at 50 cents each. 

2. Either of the above albums. Send for Morris’ Graded 
List of Music for Cabinet Organ. C. W. L. 

Ques. —When two or more notes have a curved line 
over them and dots over each note, are they tied, or how 
are they played ? s - w - G - 

Ans. —If in violin music there would be two strokes of 
the bow in the same direction. In piano music both 
notes are struck, but as closely as possible, and clearly 
so, as well as legato. C. W. L. 

Ques. —1. What is the best work on harmony for self- 
study and as a preliminary to composition ? Student. 

2. How can one determine if a piece is written in the 
major or minor mode? J. M. c. 

Ans.— 1. It is doubtful whether harmony can be suc¬ 
cessfully studied without a teacher. Try Howard’s or 
Ritter's “Practical Harmony,” if you want the tradi¬ 
tional ideas of harmony as commonly taught. If you 
want the “ advanced ’’ ideas, get Fillmore’s “ New Les¬ 
sons in Harmony.” 

2. The only infallible test is the chords. Minor pieces 
close usually with a minor chord, the tonic. But you 
will have to know harmony pretty well to really under¬ 
stand the difference. J. C. F. 

Ques. —1. What is the difference between D sharp and 
E flat, F sharp and G flat, F double sharp and G natural, 
B double flat and A natural ? 

2. Should a composition be entirely within the rules 
of harmony, or are the rules of harmony to be learned 
that they may be broken or kept when composing ? 

a. s. 

Ans. —1. In the tempered system of tuning in general 
use there is no difference. From the point of view of 
mathematics there is a very slight difference. 

2. Rules are intended as a guide to lead the mature 
composer to a knowledge which shall make him abso¬ 
lutely free. But freedom is not license. If Bach breaks 
a lower rule it is that he may obey a higher one. The 
more strictly students hold to rules the better. Many 
half-educated composers break rules which they would 


much better keep. All valid rules are based on a true 
perception of natural relations. They are only to be 
disregarded when higher relations interfere with and 
abrogate them. Only he who perceives these higher rela¬ 
tions clearly has a right to break rules. J. C. F. 

Ques. —1. What studies would you advise to be used 
with Richardson’s Method? 

2. Name a few pieces by the best composers for a per¬ 
son whose grade is about that of Beethoven’s “ Sonata 
Pathetique ;” also studies for that grade. 

3. Whose book on Phrasing would I find the most 

profitable? a reader. 

Ans.— Richardson’s Method furnishes a great variety 
of technical material and more or less music, but the 
latter is not easily graded, therefore the pupil needs out¬ 
side help that perhaps is best given by the different grades 
of melodious etudes issued by this publishing house, these 
beiDg Macdougall’s '“Studies in Melody Playing, 
“Mathews’ First Lessons in Phrasing and Musical In¬ 
terpretation,” “Heller’s Thirty Select Studies,” 

“ Mathews’ Phrasing Book I and Phrasing Book II.” 

2. This question calls for more elaborate answer than 
we have space to give. The columns of programmes 
are published expressly to give material for teachers to 
select pieces for concerts and higher grades of study. 

3. The most practical books on phrasing. The theory 

of phrasing combined with the practical is best given in 
Mathews’ “ How to Understand Music,” Vol. 1, in 
which pieces are analyzed and the student is directed 
exactly how to phrase. Also “Musical Analysis,” by 
Goodrich, is a valuable book. C. W. L. 

q ues ._I s it considered to be in “good form ” when 
pupils turn the pages for one another in a musicale or 
recital ? SR- 

Ans.—Y es, perfectly so; yet it is perhaps better for 
the player to memorize one or two measures before and 
after the turning point, or till there comes a break or 
rest in the music, and so turn the page without help ; in 
fact, to memorize thus is making sure a continuous per¬ 
formance even when the pages are turned for one, for 
few turn exactly at the right instant. In turning pages 
for a player, turn from the top, and let it come into the 
new position first, for in this way the player sees the old 
page as long as possible and has the new page in readi¬ 
ness as soon as wanted. Furthermore, the page should 
be turned a half or a whole measure in advance. 

C. W. L. 

Ques. —Is the damper and sustaining pedal the same? 

young teacher. 

Ans. —Properly speaking, no. The “ damper ” pedal 
is wrongly called the “ loud ” pedal, but its office is to 
lift the dampers frotn the strings that they may vibrate 
freely ; it sustains the tones played till the foot lets it fall 
into place again, hence it is sometimes wrongly called 
the sustaining pedal; but the “ sustaining ” pedal 
proper is for the holding of single tones while the other 
pedal works independently if so desired ; it will sustain, 
for instance, a bass note while the fingers play a chang¬ 
ing harmony, with or without the help of the damper 
pedal. The sustaining pedal is not often found, only to 
be seen on concert grands and some of the superior up¬ 
rights. C. W. L. 

Ques.— 1. How is the pedal to be used when there is 
a long bass note, to which there are two or more 
changes of harmony, and not check the vibration of the 
bass ? 

2. I have tried various ways of practicing the scales, 
but my left hand invariably comes out behind in rapid 
scale playing. Can you suggest a remedy?—s. h. h. 

Ans. —1. A very quick and light use of the pedal will 
check the vibrations of the short and light strings of 
the piano and not entirely check the bass. This is a 
case where the sustenuto pedal would come into play. 

2. First, do some slow practice with the left hand 
alone for an exact evenness; then slowly with both hands, 
but give your more direct attention to the left; then 
try the “velocity” method of scale playing in Mason’s 
Technics, taking the exercises where you are to arrive 
at an accented end note of a short run, gradually in¬ 
creasing its length as you gain skill. In the slow play¬ 
ing feel, as well as look and listen, that both notes 
come exactly together; let the motor nerves work simul¬ 
taneously and not one after the other.—C. W. L. 

































































MARCH. 

BY ALEXIS HOLLABNDER. 


WITH NOTES BY WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD. 


This march is one of the many attractive and exceed¬ 
ingly well written compositions of one of the best con¬ 
ductors of music in Berlin. Alexis Hollaender is still a 
young man, of whom much may yet be expected. This 
composer has the very desirable merit of developing the 
themes of a work without unueeessary length and 
repetitions. 

This march has also been written for orchestra and 
military bands. By a comparison with the orchestra its 
varied tone-colors and resources will suggest some of the 
best possibilities of expression in treating the march. 
The interpretation requires, first of all, a bright and 
spirited rhythm, at the rate of a brisk walk, four steps 
or beats to the measure ; I = 100 to 118 as the extremes 
of tempo. The trio, in G flat, may be taken nearer the 
slower tempo, and with a much more quiet legato touch 
than is necessary for the stirring, decided subjects of the 
first part. This first part should be played with a firm 
quality of touch, suggesting to the writer’s mind a cor¬ 
net solo. The staccato chords should be played with a 
light touch, like the pizzicato on the violin. 

It is a frequent habit of composers to write some 
definite marks of expression or touch at the commence¬ 
ment of a theme, but afterwards omitting such marks, 
trusting to the good judgment of players to continue 
similar phrases in the manner marked at the beginning. 
These staccato basses and chords should be continued 
wherever there are eighth notes and eighth rests alternat¬ 
ing. This staccato touch can be best played by prepar¬ 
ing the hand at the key-board with level wrists and 
sharply curved fingers, then drawing the wrist suddenly 
up and backwards at the same instant, picking the keys 
lightly with the finger tips It is well to avoid an 
attack upon these staccato chords from above the keys, 
as in the ordinary staccato touch, in order to render the 
touch more light where used in connection with the 
theme. 

The notes of melody in the upper voice call for a 
stronger, more positive touch and not as short a staccato 
as the chords of the accompaniment. (That is, those 
melody notes marked staccato ; see measures 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc.) The writer uses undulating movements of the 
forearm for the short slurs of the upper voice in produc¬ 
ing this kind of staccato, by letting the wrist sink quite 
low at the beginning of a siur and raising it at the end 
of the slur. The arm above the elbow is held quietly, 
and the curve of the finger tips scarcely changed, and 
tlie knuckle joints not moving or breaking, neither up nor 
down from their position near the key-board. The tone 
is made by the unconscious help that the fingers give the 
forearm in its gentle effort to rise in its undulating 
movement. It is not unlike the "recoil of a discharging 
gun. This touch gives a beautiful tone and is graceful 
in effect. However, I have found very few pupils who 
could avoid other better known wrist and finger move¬ 
ments sufficiently to use this touch with success, even 
after several lessons. 

In measures 4, 8, 12, 16, 28, 32, and also in other 
measures further on. there is a harmonic cadence leading 
either to a partial or complete close. Each chord at such 
movements should be more strongly accented than ordi¬ 
narily. 

The writer wishes to express different grades of accents 
by the following marks: The mere pressure touch 
marked —, ordinary accents >, positive accents/\ or V, 
very sharp accents sf or sfz, and firm, sustaining accents 
marked Ten. Four-four time naturally demands a 
strong accent on the first beat and a medium on the third, 
while a light or negative accent on the first tone of the 
secoud and fourth beats are quite generally important. 
To allow these shaded accents to be heard and felt by 
the listener it is necessary that other notes than the first 
in each beat be lightly played. 

The third chord in measure 8 is the end of the phrase ; 
the fourth chord of this measure is an introductory 
chord to the next phrase, and should be accented 
accordingly ; it contains a modulating tone—G flat— 
which brings in the original key, D flat. In measure 7, 
third chord, A natural is the leading tone in the key of 
B flat minor, the fourth chord of the measure/ In 
measure 8, the second chord, E flat, is dominant, its G 
natural is the leading tone of the dominant seventh 
chord in the key of A flat, the third chord of this 
measure, in which the phrase’and first half of the period 
ends. In measure 11, fourth beat, is the dominant 
seventh chord modulating to the key of E flat minor, 
measure 12. The fourth chord of this measure is domi¬ 
nant. modulating back to I) flat again. Modulating 
chords and “leading tones ” should be accented, for the 


more harmonic, melodic, and content value a chord has 
the more accent must it have. Those chords leading to 
the keys of A flat and E flat require a more bright and 
stimulating expression, but those returning to D flat a 
quieter expression. It is a standard rule of the writer 
to always emphasize modulating notes. They are gen¬ 
erally found in the dominant chord of the next key in 
succession. The first period ends with the first note of 
measure 16 for the melody and with the secoud and 
third chords for the accompaniment. The comma (,) 
denotes a division between phrases. It would be well 
if musicians would unite in the use of the common pauses 
in literature to denote similar pauses in music, as, ; : ! 

The dotted eighth note of measure 16 should be given 
a fresh impulse, for it starts the second section of the 
march with new thematic material. The last sixteenth 
note of this measure is to be taken lightly as you pass to 
the first beat of the next measure, the octaves of A flat 
being the climax of this fresh impulse. The wrist can 
be thrown high enough before playing the sixteenth notes 
to touch them lightly on the passage down to the dotted 
half notes, A flat. Hence the double down marks over 

this note, J | ^. 

Many careless players fail to make the time of six¬ 
teenth notes correct when playing marches ; they make 
them too long and the dotted eighth notes of the same 
beat too short; they play as if the first note was two 
parts of a triplet and the last the third note of the triplet, 
thus making it a third of a beat instead of a quarter of a 
beat. They also play it too loud, for the accent should 
fall on the note after the sixteenth, as ^ J , like the 
exclamation when heartily given, ‘ ‘ Hurra/t’ ’—the accent 
on the last syllable. 

The first three chords of measure 17 should be treated 
quite like the preceding A flat octaves, the first chord 
giving the momentum by which the third and heavier 
chord is taken ; but in loud chord playing either the fin¬ 
gers or wrists should act with a springy elasticity, to pre¬ 
vent over harshness of tone quality. Every musical 
phrase should have a climax, quite usually the highest 
note of the phrase ; see the B flat of the third measure 
of the march and the A flat, the first note of the twen¬ 
tieth measure. The chords for the left hand should 
usually be played with their lowest tone stronger than 
the other notes of the chord ; this can be easier done by 
preparing the right fingers with that sense of feeling that 
these keys are to receive* the greater force or weight of 
touch. The extended chords, like the others, should 
receive an accent on their lowest note ; therefore take 
care not to strike them before coming to their instant of 
passing time, or before the corresponding melody note is 
taken, striking the bass note with the melody note and 
not before. This especially applies to measures 20, 24 
92 and 96. Few players of my acquaintance have 
developed the preparatory method of moviug wrist and 
holding fifth linger steady enough to do this successfully. 
I throw the wrist down with steadily prepared fifth 
finger at the bass note, playing the other notes of the 
chord with finger action, the other fingers being raised for 
this purpose. The wrist should remain low, level with 
the key-board, but turning sufficiently to the right- 
inward—until after playing all of the notes in the 
chord. Where it proves helpful the fingers first raised 
or extended can be drawn inward somewhat as they 
play, thus adding strength to the touch. 

The trio, which begins with the last beat of measure 
32, has the character of the wood wind instruments of 
the orchestra, clarionettes, oboes, flutes, etc., for its first 
eight measures; after this, call to mind the effect of 
strings in pizzicato with triangles and cymbals. I would 
call attention to the modulation of startling brilliancy to 
the key of D major in measure 93, and the return modu¬ 
lation in measure 94, fourth beat. 

The motive of three notes with which the trio begins : 


Also notice the continuation of this figure in thirds at 
measure 35, leading to a climax upon its third beat, and 
a syncopated accent on the second beat of measure 36, 
on the A flat. 

The following character, U "*1, indicates the exact 
place and time for pressing and lilting the damper 
pedal. The prevailing methods of pressing and using 
the pedal are frequently unscientific and illogical. To 
press the pedal exactly at the beginning of such meas¬ 
ures as 33 or 36 will include the last tones of the pre¬ 
vious measure when the legato touch is used. The stu¬ 
dent should master an independent rhythm for the use 
of the pedal, and develop the ability to apply this, free 
of complicating accents and without unrest and nervous¬ 
ness. Asa preliminary exercise, practice the following, 
and also apply the same principle to the lelt-hand ]>art 
of different pieces until speed and accuracy ure estab 
fished:— 




last beat of measure 32 and first of measure 33, should 
be played with an uninterrupted wave of action com¬ 
bined with a moderate crescendo and a smooth legato 
touch ; all similar groups to be treated in the same man¬ 
ner, regardless upon which staff they appear. See meas¬ 
ures 33, 34, etc., and notice the additional note upon 
repetition of this motive and its imitation in measure 34. 


The down stroke (\) for thohasses of measure 33 and 
subsequent measures is of importance in connection with 
the improved pedal murks, because it is a help in - cur¬ 
ing continued bass tones. The double pedal marks, 
’ w , are recommended and will be appreciated by 
players of sensitive taste, as showing where the pedal 
can be used so deftly as to cheek the changing harmonies 
of the right baud and yet not check t lie heavier bass 
strings in their vibration, thus ensuring clear harmonic 
effects with a continuous bass. In such cases pros the 
pedal but partly down, and do not lilt the foot from a 
contact with the pedal in its upward movement. 

Notice the contrast between the “Tranquillo, dolce e 
semplice,” to be played piano, measures 33 to 40. with 
the mf, “agitato’' ot measures 41 to 45. Also compare 
and notice the contrast in measures 45 to 69 Tin chords 
cn < ' os ' n " phrases of this theme, measures 47-48 and 
oO-51, should be played with a clinging touch of finger 
legato as much as possible, especially upon the notes of 
prominence in the melodic motive with which this 
movement began. 

The transition passage, measures 57 to 69. should lie 
p aycd with inere^ing stimulation —a gradual quicken- 
mg of the tempo-although for the most part staccato 
and pianissimo. This carefully graded stringendo gives 
place to the ’ pesante sostenuto ” of measures 71-72, the 
crescendo developing into greatly increasing strength for 
these two measures. 

—Ai 1 ? ea< h °f the following measures, 

P A’ 7 J’ ,8 ’ 81 > 82 ’ 85 ’ 86 > 9( >. 101, 102, 103, should 
AAIAA! f ")f slve| y as possible, and be sustained bv 
“/J™ 1 for three-quarters of the measure each. The 

• 1 . • ? these ciiords can be enhanced by holding the 
VV1 A th ® pointing down and stiff, 

demanded • ** relax . 0<1 nse of the wrist and fingers, as is 
mm e to 1 “"* "»*»»«■. Thus these chords An be 
the orchestra'* t'v " fr< ! m ”’ c trumpets or trombones of 
is one tint- ; It ’nay be observed that the above effect 
ordinary rules 86 ? 0 * 11 d * mande d» and to produce it the 
and third *1 A A'', ’ are transgressed. Tlie second 

sound i li ?" ° these measures, U p to 96, should 
sound pizzicato, as described earlier. 

combinedAvIt? * 33 iu . m ‘‘ ls<, d power and force of touch, 
tbM tb^amato ’Tl tUdeof tone ’ is important, rather 
loses a little im nS1 ‘M e at snch Points. The writer 
first chord of ™ e m ? ls measure a »d also upon the 
gWe a W ^r SUre , 96 ’ in ort,er t0 P'«y heavily and 

Plav the st "/"i' 1 l ‘ x P r ession to the passage, 
full action fiftiXAfi 38863 ? measures 106 to 110 with 
outside of tlie i,A / °8 e ra high, or. better yet, lifting 
hand wrist held A'* '.'A' rile rolling motion of tlie 
bined with lived r"' “ though never heavy or stiff, com- 
more like the 1- Hi ID8 f rS ’ make this passage sound 
donebym™ drUms , ofan orchestra than can be 
Play the runs for / omai ? n hinds of mere finger action, 
with sharplv eurvedVim 11 h e nd A n ,nf asnres 106 to 111 
and nervous vitilit ^A SerS . for the sake of distinctness 
play with ev?rtoe y ° • toud ^ Fl ™„ measnre 108 to 113 
but the last two nf 38 '* 1 ® st, mnlation of time and tone, 
full speed ° meaSUres grandly rather than at 



± 

MARCH. 


Amiris Hnilaender. On. 39. No.i. 



The following- signs are used to show the appropriate places for moving- the wrist up and 
down; ✓ for up; v for down; — for down and up with a free swinging- motion,which should 
be as elastic as the bounding- of a rubber ball, or the steps of a child in jumping- the rope. 
These and other marks are given only in a few places as examples, trusting- to the pupil to ap¬ 
ply them wherever the thematic developement warrants. 

Copyright. IS!)2, by Thco.Prcxser. 
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Tempo I. 



March, 6 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Bagatelle 
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Moderato e con grazia 


PHILIPP SCHAKWEIVKA. 

Op.32. 
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Copyright 1892,hy THEO. PRESSEH. 
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Bagatelle 


F. J. ZEIS BERG. 



Copyright 1892,by THEO. PRESSER. 
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Solitude 


W. (ioldner. Op. 31. 

Allegro moderato. 
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Allegretto. 

From Seventh Symphony in A major. 


Beethoven. 


Allegretto, m.m. J = 80 to 96. 
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Andante. 

From the Surprise Symphony. 


Andante. 


Haydn . 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

“ Bad habits are Philistines who put out the eyes of 
Samson and make him grind in the mill.” The pupil 
who cares more for accuracy and fine playing than for 
making a show of brilliancy does not fall into bad habits. 
Slow and self-critical playing is wherein pupils need to 
apply their best endeavors. 


“ Tact tries tactics to which talent has never given a 
thought.” The teacher who twangs but the one string, 
the notes and keys before him, is worse hampered than 
the violinist with but a G string. Music teaching is 
something more than note and time explanations. 

“ When a lazy man looks toward heaven the angels 
close the windows. ” That is why lazy pupils never enjoy 
the triumph of fine playing, the ecstacy of emotion, while 
playing good music—for they never play well enough for 
t hi s __the congratulations instead of the deprecations of 
friends, and an approving, in place of a condemning, 
conscience. 


“ Evert one who thinks genius can be without under¬ 
standing thinks without understanding himself.” The 
pupil who rests on the thought that, “ having gifts above 
my fellows I do not need to work like a drudge,” is on 
the way to ignominious failure. Talent and genius are 
given us to cultivate, not to negleet. 


UNDEVELOPED FACULTIES. 

“The wolf does not lose courage when he sees the 
flock is large. ’ ’ Young people delight to overcome diffi¬ 
culties, to solve puzzles, to play games that demand skill, 
by which they can “beat” their companions. Boys 
leave the smooth path to jump over the hitching posts, 
walk the fences and walls. Girls jump the rope and try 
their powers at overcoming enigmas, and delight to 
try and do the things that their elders say are too hard 
for them. But in all of this there is an element of 
frolic, recreation, and amusement; this must not be over¬ 
looked. If we as teachers built upon this inborn desire 
to conquer, we might accomplish more. Young people 
enjoy doing something that their friends cannot do, and 
this, with the other mentioned quality of children, should 
be made more use of in our work. Children are particu¬ 
larly pleased to have older people praise and admire 
whatever they themselves think has been well done, and, 
too, will try hard to do a thing well for the sake of ex¬ 
pected praise. Parents and the family friends can lend 
an efficient hand in this. Furthermore, children are 
never happier than when doing what they think will 
please those for whom they have a fondness : teachers 
can take a hint from this. 

EFFECTIVE TEACHING. 

The most sublime truths can be spoken in such a life¬ 
less way as to scarcely arrest the hearer’s attention, and 
commonplace facts can be said with so much intensi y 
as to make a profound impression, far deeper than the 
meaning of the words alone would imply. Taking e 
above facts as a text, it can be easily seen why the 
teacher who is trying to explain something that he him 
self but partly understands makes little impression on 
his pupil. It can also be seen why a teacher who has a 
thorough knowledge of his subject can induce Ins P“P> 
to do successful work. But the knowledge alone will no 
make the teacher’s efforts effective; there must be a con¬ 
vincing earnestness and a feeling of the great importance 
that what he is about to say must be made u»PW»™* 

and that the pupil must be stirred up to superior effort. 

But no teacher can come up to this l ea w o ias 
mercenary idea of his work, or does not love h.s art 
dearly as his honor. Only a musical enthusiast can be 
a successful teacher, successful in the sense of making 
his pupils workers. Such a teacher will not give a col 
and critical suggestion or model how a passage is 
played, but will be all aglow with feeling, and ** 

pupil to play beyond his ordinary achievements. Whe 
the lesson is over his pupil will be on a higher p 
full of earnest resolve to do better work, and he will 
feel some of the love for music that was so clearly 


shown by his teacher, even if he does not think himself 
a pupil of average talent. 


MUSICAL AND NON-MUSICAL COMMUNITIES. 

We can only appreciate art up to the point of our 
culture. If a community enjoys nothing but the trashy 
songs and dances of the day, the musical members of 
that community can sing or play nothing better, as a 
general thing, than such music. Such a place furnishes 
but few pupils and those that take lessons but a short 
time. The town that appreciates music of the higher 
orders has many in it that can play and sing the better 
kinds of music, and furnishes pupils who take lessons 
for years instead of months only. But why is it that 
there is so broad a difference in the musical atmosphere 
of towns? The place that has no love for the better 
grades of music has no live and energetic teacher who is 
bringing good music before the people in Sunday-school, 
church, chorus or choral societies, musicales, concerts, 
and in the homes of his pupils ; on the other hand, where 
the community appreciates good music, these means of 
culture abound. It will also be found that the town 
that never has celebrated artists in recitals and concerts, 
judges all music by local and amateur standards ; it gets 
to thinking that any music that has a different effect 
than that heard at home is as much worse or poorer as 
it is different in effect. The remedy has been hinted at 
above, “between the lines,” as it were. Teachers can 
bring a community up to any level that they are willing 
to work for. But advancement is of slow growth, and 
it needs faith and patience, as well as work and tact, to 
bring about an improvement. 


WHY SOME TEACHERS SUCCEED. 

Why is it that some teachers whom we know to have 
but a limited musical education have all the pupils that 
they want, while other teachers, with a thorough prepa¬ 
ration and profound knowledge of music, have but a few 
pupils? We will suppose that they are in a town that 
appreciates, fairly well, good music and good teaching. 

It will be found that the popular teacher has a pleasing 
address, a smile for every friend and passing acquaint¬ 
ance ; says a pleasant word to all; dresses well and looks 
well-dressed; attends the concerts and social affairs of 
all his friends: never neglects the many little things 
that may be classed under the head of social duties; 
never lets a chance pass for saying a kind word of ap¬ 
preciation that will be enjoyed by the interested person; 
is active in all church and charitable affairs; answers all 
calls for professional help from his friends and acquaint¬ 
ances ; has a hand in all of the local musical doings; 
arranges pleasing social entertainments for his pupils, 
and is always putting them into every opening to play 
before the public; has a happy and clear way of pre¬ 
senting and illustrating facts to his pupils, and last, but 
not least, he gives a class of pieces that his patrons enjoy, 
yet avoids the style of pieces called trash, as well as 
giving too much of the severely classical. Nothing need 
be said about the better musician but unpopular teacher, 
while we say that our successful teacher does not com¬ 
plain of neglect; does not say that the people have no 
appreciation of fine music; does not find undue fault 
with his pupils; never lets a pupil go from the lesson 
without a word of encouragement, even if he has had to 
criticise him during the lesson hour; he is careful not to 
give music that the pupil cannot play, or understand if 
he could play it; he never gets into an altercation with 
the parents, or finds fault with their children ; does not 
expect every one to treat him as if he were eminent and 
far above mankind in general ; is not hard to become 
acquainted with but is easily approached as a friend, 
and is never seen with doubtful companions. 


MASON’S " TOUCH AND TECHNIC." 

BY PERLEE V. JERVIS. 

A number of years ago, while a pupil of Dr. Wm. 
Mason, the writer adopted his system of “ Pianoforte 
Technics ” (as it was then called) for use in his own 
teaching. After an experience of over five years the 


writer has no hesitation in expressing his belief that in 
the history of pianoforte pedagogics there never has 
been given to the world a system of technics at once so 
simple, comprehensive, and far-reaching in its results 
as Mason’s “Touch and Technic.” For developing a 
musical touch the use of the two-finger exercise is pro¬ 
ductive of the happiest results. Anyone who has ever 
heard Dr. Mason’s pupils play will quickly admit this 
fact. The practice of the scales in canon form estab¬ 
lishes correct and automatic fingering and develops inde¬ 
pendence of the hands. The use of the arpeggio of the 
diminished seventh chord quickens the harmonic per¬ 
ceptions, thoroughly trains the interosseous muscles, and 
by an ingenious system of changes practically exhausts 
the subject. Anyone who doubts this statement, or that 
the fingers are given every conceivable separation necesr 
sary in pianoforte playing, need only go through the 
table on page 7, vol. 3, “Touch and Technic, to be 
quickly convinced of its truth. 

The application of accents to the scale and arpeggio 
develops the feeling for rhythm, conduces to dis¬ 
criminative touch, and, in the effort to complete the 
rhythms, fosters in a marked degree the habit of mental 
concentration, upon which all successful practice de- 

P At the time the writer was studying with Dr. Mason 
the latter was using a study in graded rhythm (No. 27o 
in his “Pianoforte Technics”), but did not fully ap¬ 
preciate the value of the principle underlying it, a prin¬ 
ciple which he has since made the foundation of the 
whole system. This principle may be briefly stated as 
follows: In the effort to develop speed, the difficulty is 
almost always caused by failure of the mind to clearly 
apprehend the larger unities upon which fast playing is 
conditioned, or to think the performance of the passage 
“in a lump,” to use a homely expression. In order 
to induce this mental apprehension the study in graded 
rhythm was devised, and the principle upon which it is 
founded is made the germ of the whole system in its 
relation to fast playing. 

Perhaps many readers of The Etude may not know 
that the graded rhythm treatment is to be applied to the 
two finger exercise as well as the other divisions of 
the system. In a recent interview with Dr. Mason he 
gave the writer the following explanation of his treat¬ 
ment of the two-finger exercise: Exercise No. 1 is 
played twice in \ time, one-half note to a measure. 
M.M. J = 100 ; this is followed by exercise No. 2, four 
times through, l time, {, = 100. Then comes No. 6, 
six times through, \ time, [_f = 100. After which No. 

8, six times through, | time, —- = 100. Here, it will 
be seen, is an exact doubling of the time for each new 
exercise as in the arpeggio and scale forms. 

Long ago the writer discovered that his pupils using 
the old Mason velocity study would attain a certain rate 
of speed, beyond which it seemed impossible for them 
to go. With the new study in graded rhythm even the 
youngest of them soon acquires the “knack” (for so it 
is) of playing it, and the most gratifying increase in 
speed has been the result. One important advantage 
of the Mason system of Touch and Technic lies in its 
cumulative effects. With pupils whose school duties 
prohibit more than an hour’s daily practice, the entire 
exercise, scale and arpeggio study, can be completed in 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and at the end of the year a 
very gratifying progress in technic will be shown. The 
remaining portion of the hour devoted to the study of 
pieces will result in making the pupil more musical and 
in sustaining his interest. 

These are a few of the results the writer has found to 
follow the use of the Mason system: 

1st. A beautiful and expressive touch and preparation 
for artistic phrasing. 

2d. Development of speed, clearness and dash in the 
playing. 

3d. Quickening of the rhythmic and harmonic per¬ 
ceptions, mental concentration, and steadiness in keep¬ 
ing time; and last, but not least, a thorough develop¬ 
ment of evenness and power of endurance of the 
muscles of the hand and arm, together with a correct 
position of the hand on the key-board. 
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T H E ETUDE. 


USE OP WRIST-WHEN SHALL IT BE TAUGHT? 


BY AllTHUR L. MANCHESTER. 


It is customary to begin practical piano study with a 
finger touch. The rudiments are taught and the pupil 
pushed right into finger action. 

There are many reasons why this is a very poor, in 
fact, almost ruinous, plan. 

The reason given by W. S. B. Mathews, in his 
“ Twenty Lessons to a Beginner,” for not beginning 
notation reading at once applies here. But what we are 
interested in now is the fact that all interpretation is de 
pendent upon a perfectly unconscious technic : motions 
must be automatic, and the mind left free for the intel¬ 
lectual phase of the work. 

And the question arises as to what is the best order in 
which to train the muscles to perform these automatic 
motions and become unconscious of technic ? Let us 
consider the movements involved. There are three 
touches: arm, hand or wrist, and finger. They must be 
used separately or in combination. When one is used 
all motion of the others must be absent, and the muscles 
concerned in such motions be absolutely without tension, 
in perfect repose-, not held stiff, but at rest. This 
means ability to use the weaker muscles of the fingers 
without the obtrusive interference of the stronger arm 
and wrist muscles, or the use of the weaker wrist 
muscles without involving the stronger arm muscle. It 
is individualizing things, you see. 

Now, it is comparatively easy for any student to move 
either arm, wrist, or fingers when no particular strength 
is involved by concussion with the keys. 

When, however, the fingers come in contact with the 
keys the act of giving the necessary rigidity to the finger 
stiffens all muscles in the arm. Now, the point I make 
is, that by teaching a finger touch first this difficulty is 
increased ; whereas, by beginning at the shoulder and 
working toward the fingers, it is largely obviated, if not 
altogether done away with. The use of any touch re¬ 
quires the action of two sets of muscles : the extensor 
and flexor. The alternate contracting and relaxing of 
these renders needful a complete mental control of all 
stages of their action. In addition to this, each touch is 
a combination of actions. In a wrist or arm touch, be¬ 
sides the necessary movements of the wrist or arm 
muscles in raising and lowering the hand, the finger 
muscles are concerned in giving the required rigidity of 
finger to bring down the key. To use just enough finger 
strength to meet this requirement is difficult. 

Again, in a finger touch the weight of the hand—de¬ 
termined by the action of the extensor muscles of arm 
and wrist — greatly modifies the delicacy of the tone. To 
hold a light, loose arm and wrist without an approach 
toward stiffness, and at the same time have a free, strong 
use of the fingers, is the difficulty here. Anything which 
will give control of the strong arm and wrist muscles, so 
that they may be held still without stiffness, allows the 
fingers more freedom in their action and places within 
the student’s reach a more perfect technic. This con¬ 
trol can be better and more easily obtained and con¬ 
firmed before the fingers are brought into action. 

The mind can be concentrated upon the action of the 
lifting muscles of the arm and wrist, their action (the 
arm and wrist) can be separated, the power of holding 
them quiet and in a state of perfect repose can be per¬ 
fectly confirmed only by exercises disassociated with any 
distinct use of the fingers. You may say this can be 
done at any time. Perhaps it may, but after this is done 
the greater work still remains, i. e., the training of the 
fingers to sensitiveness in touch—the sense of feeling 
in the finger-tips already mentioned—as well as the most 
flexible condition possible. 

And it is this work which can be best done after a 
perfect control of all arm and wrist touches is acquired. 
The arm and wrist touches are the foundation which 
should be built first, and the superstructure of technic 
and delicacy of touch erected thereon, rather than to 
proceed to fasten the roof to the scaffolding instead of 
the house proper. They should be thoroughly under 
control and susceptible to the slightest impulses of the 


will before the fingers are put under training. Such 
being the case, a large portion of the difficulty of finger 
training is removed, as the pupil will have only the 
inherent weaknesses of the fingers to combat. 

I have already spoken of the mental difficulties to be 
overcome. 

There is logic in order. One thing in itself might be 
learned as well one time as another. We are so con¬ 
structed, however, that we can, by taking advantage of 
our natural tendencies, accomplish more and do it more 
easily than by going ahead, hit or miss. 

Our habits of thought, in short, our mental trend, is 
such that before entering actively upon any work it 
behooves us to settle clearly all sequences and do that 
first which partly conquers the next difficulty. Teach¬ 
ing arm and wrist touches before the finger touch, even 
before teaching the pupil to read musical notation, 
is the taking of just such advantage, and is in itself 
logical. 

Order has much to do with automatism. If we do 
not fall in with and use the natural bent of the mind, we 
are at cross purposes with it, and absolutely cannot 
acquire an easy automatism. 

It is a natural sequence that, after acquiring control of 
the strong arm and wrist muscles, so that they can be 
restrained or made to do any particular movements nec¬ 
essary, without stiffness or undue exertion of muscular 
energy, the fingers should move easily and be more com¬ 
pletely brought into subjugation. 

For these reasons, therefore, teach wrist and arm 
touches with the very first lesson, and leave finger exer¬ 
cises to be used after a good arm and wrist touch is 
gained and confirmed. 


STUDY or RHYTHM. 


BY F. A. LYMAN, A. C. M. 


It is the writer’s confirmed belief that no one thiDg in 
musical instruction is so often badly imparted as that of 
the study of rhythm or measure, the so-called study of 
time. It is believed that the subject is not well enough 
known by the majority of teachers of music. There is 
much good teaching of other things, such as touch, 
technic, dynamics, etc., but a deplorable lack in this one 
direction. If this be so, why so? Perhaps one reason 
may be that it is not as pleasant to carefully teach rhythm 
as it is some part of music from which the pupil may 
gain a constant impression of sounds ; but what if the 
sounds issue from the instrument in a broken, uncouth 
manner? Shakespeare says: ‘‘Hal Hal keep time. 
How sour sweet music is when time is broke and no pro¬ 
portion kept.” Too many teachers undoubtedly try 
to teach rhythm by imitation. Now, why not make 
pupils do more thinking ? Is not the study of time or 
rhythm of as much importance as anything in music? 
What does Mozart say in answer to the question ? “ Time 
is at once the most difficult to obtain and the most 
neglected part of the study of music.” 

Maelzel gave to the thousands of musical students a 
great boon when he invented the little instrument with a 
click and a bell, I mean the metronome. Every teacher 
and student of music should provide himself with one of 
these valuable instruments and use it. If there be stu¬ 
dents of very limited means, who cannot afford the 
expense of a large one of the Maelzel type, they can at 
least own one of the pocket metronomes, which answer 
all purposes. 

If it be one of the latter how may it be used? asks 
some one. Suspend it in plain sight and watch carefully 
as it swings to and fro. With a very little practice a 
performer can so cultivate his attention that he may see 
the swing of the metronome and play at the same time, 
and this without looking directly at the metronome. 

The first thing for a pupil to fix in his mind is abso¬ 
lute rigidity of movement in simple two-part measure. 
From this he may go on to three, four, six, and even the 
more complicated measures. If the time names in use 
since the time of Monsieur Chevb, or by tonic sol-fa 
teachers, be rightly used they will very materially aid 
the pupil in naming the positive length of each note • 
but I must repeat, the units or simple measures without 


any combination must first be correctly established 
before any advance steps are taken. After that all com¬ 
binations or fractional parts of measures aYe, in their 
turn, feasible and may easily be mastered. 

Many make the plea that studying with a metronome 
makes a pupil too mechanical and spoils him forever 
afterward for good musical thinking. 

I believe that an absolute standard of rhythm must be 
established before a pupil be allowed to exercise his 
ingenuity in playing in the so-called tempo-rubato style. 
If he has learned to think and act rigidly true, then he 
may use all possible genius in so shaping his rhythmical 
figures that they shall serve the high purpose of expres¬ 
sion, for no matter how well a composition be fingered, 
no matter how good the touch employed, no matter if 
the piano and forte passages are beautifully correct, the 
composition is spoiled if no proportion of rhythm be 
exemplified. 

No one ought to become hopelessly attached to the 
metronome. Remember, it is but the simple means to 
an end, that end correctly establishing a perfect rate of 
motion. You should change the speed frequently by 
making the string shorter or longer, but by small de¬ 
grees, so that no one rate of movement become perma¬ 
nently fixed in the mind. There is no musician so care¬ 
ful a time-keeper, even though he be as great as the best, 
who should not study with a metronome at times. It 
will make him think better and be a greater musician. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to give several tests 
of accurate time-keeping to several bodies of musicians 
and musical students. In no single instance did all 
think absolutely correct. This proves conclusively 
that very careful study and thought should be given to 
this part of music, the study of rhythm or measure. 

I have been speaking simply of the study of rhythm 
within the measure. There is another kind, known as 
the rhythm of measure. In a sense this is different and 
comes more strictly under the head of musical form. 

Let me urge every student not to ignore the invaluable 
perusal of rhythm, and not only get it well established, 
but, what is of still greater importance, try to solve the 
way of imparting it to others in a clear and definite 
manner, so that they may, unaided, work out all musical 
puzzles. 

VALUABLE IDEAS FOR PUPILS. 


BY CAMILLA URSO. 


Americans are musical. They have hitherto lacked 
only opportunity, and now that they have it they are mak¬ 
ing wonderful strides. But while Americans, or rather 
I should say we—for I am now an American— possess 
musical talents in a marked degree, we have a bad fault 
—lack of application. Yet, think of the progress that 
we have made in the last twenty-five years. A quarter 
of a century ago our audiences were satisfied with a 
violin solo on a fantasy from “ Martha. 7 ’ But now they 
expect classical music. We now have the world’s field, 
but there is much room for improvement. 

Our young beginners don’t have the proper applica¬ 
tion, and this is partly the fault of their parents. If a 
boy or a girl does not like his or her teacher, the parents 
allow a change to be made, and the pupil jumps from 
thod to another without making material progress. 
Oh I I remember how I worked when I was a child 
studying at the National Conservatory of Music at Paris. 

i 6 1)1 °- i 0Ur dear v iolin teacher, but he was im- 
p acable in the class room. He would rap me over the 
ngers with a rattan if one of them was out of position, 
.■i would slash the boys around the legs with his 

stick if they made mistakes. But I thank him to-day for 
keeping me at work, and I thank my father, too. 

iN o success is won without the hardest kind of work. I 
oug to practice even now six hours a day in order to 
re am my art. I never bring out a new concerto without 
evo ing six months’ study to it. First I learn the violin 
F- r ■ and ne ft the other parts. I practice with the 
F F 8 ’ .P a y ln S the concerto over with him at least 
7?,? lm ®?. Then I have other parts brought in, so 
mvnr - entlr ? score „ is virtually filled in. You see that 
“ ad< ?, u P °f hard work, and under the circum- 
hpcnmL S °f^ 8ay F 0 y° un g girls who are thinking ot 
and mIFv Pr0feSS1 FF al , violinists > “ Don’t.” Solo placing 
now a r) ln ^ al L that are °pen to women violinists 
now-a- days. New York Advertiser. 

Have themTake TheEtode? ^ hard ' workin S P u P ils? 
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SOMETHING FOR PUPILS. 


BY MRS. C. S. P. CARY. 


When you have learned perfectly one piece, play that 
if asked. When you have learned the second, retain the 
first and'so on, till you have, at least, twelve pieces in 
your repertoire. From that time you may occasionally 
drop one, always, however, retaining in your memory 
from twelve to twenty solos. This is easily done by set- 
tint, apart a certain number of them to be played two 
days in a week, a certain other number two other days, 
and so on, making such a programme of practice that 
all will be played at least twice per week. By this sys¬ 
tem the pianist has always something to play. 

Easy pieces and musical trifles are not necessarily 
worthless ; people do not always want to hear a long, 
difficult solo, and you are not alwaysin condition to play 
such a solo ; therefore keep in your memory a few light 
pieces, with which to entertain your friends. 

Never play snatches of pieces; if you cannot go 
through a piece, or a movement of a piece, do not at- 

te if possible, spend an hour each day reading music 
which you have no intention' of learning. To read | 
readily is a great assistance to the player. Read often 
duets with others. 

Omit no opportunity to accompany other instruments 
or singers ; fine accompanists are rare. 

Commit nearly every one of your solos to memory; it 
is not only inconvenient to be dependent always upon 
notes, but, when he is not obliged to watch both music 
and hands, the pianist plays with more freedom and 
effect. 

Never begin a piece faster than you can with certainty 
go through it. . 

Passages which, when learned, are to b & fortissimo, 
should be practiced, occasionally, pianissimo; as, 
thereby, a truer apprecation of their meaning is obtained, 
and you are less likely to pound them. It is also well 
to practice pianissimo passages, occasionally, with a 
fortissimo touch ; because it assists in retaining perfect 
distinctness of tone when they are softened. 

Respect and obey your teacher; sit quietly down, j 
making no excuses except in case of serious illness, or 
unless he asks the reason for some unusually imperfect 
lesson. Remember you are there to be taught ; there¬ 
fore do not talk, but listen ; speak of nothing which does 
not pertain to your lesson, unless it is necessary, rass 
nothing you do not understand, without asking an ex¬ 
planation. Do not forget his least suggestion, let it be to 
you a command. Never be impatient under his cn i 
cisms, even if they seem to you unnecessarily severe ; i 
is easier for him to allow you to play without correction , 
therefore, when he stops you for criticisms, rest assure 
you need them, and profit by them, for it is just these 

you are paying for. . . , „ 

Read the lives and letters of the musicians, and remem¬ 
ber the names of their principal compositions. 

Improve every opportunity of hearing good music, 
whether vocal or instrumental, and strive to produce on 
the piano the same sympathetic effects which you eai 
from fine voices and wind instruments, inis, ot course, 
is very difficult; but Thalberg says, “Emotion renders 
us ingenious, and the necessity of expressing w a 
feel creates for us resources which n^ver occur o 
mechanical performer.” ' . 

Listen to the criticisms of musicians upon the pertorm 
ances of others, and think if they will not apply R so 

Do not be selfish in playing with others ; the perfection 
of music is only in many instruments, and every one ca 
not play first part; therefore, in all concerted pieces, 
show your goodnature and artistic appreciationo 
importance of all the parts by a willingness to take any 
instrument or part which needs you. 


LIST OF CABINET ORGAN MUSIC. 

Really good music that is fully effective upon the reed 
organ is hard to find. The following list was selected 
from a stock of music that contains many thousands o 
pieces, and it may be fully relied upon as being good, 
tuneful, and within five octaves compass, graded upon a 
scale of from one to ten, and entirely effective for this 
instrument, although originally written for the piano. 
Experienced teachers well know that not all piano music 
within five octaves compass is practical and effective w e 
played upon the reed organ, but the following selections 
have been thoroughly and repeatedly tried by the writer, 
who has had long experience in reed organ playing, 
teaching, and in arranging music for this instrument: 

Birthday Waltz, E. Kreutzer, Op. 7, N®: 1 - Grade 1, 
25c. : Little .lohnnie Polka, E. Kreutzer, Op. 7, No. 3. 
Grade I, 25c. ; My Little Pet Waltz, E. Kreutzer, Op. 7, 


No. 6, Grade I, 25c.; My Louise Scbottisehe, E. Kreut¬ 
zer, Grade I, 25c. 

Charming Rose Polka Mazurka, E. Kreutzer, Op. 7, 
No. 4, Grade II, 25c. ; Fannie Polka, E. Kreutzer, Op. 

7, No. 5, Grade II, 25e.; Humming Song and Choral, 
Schumann. Grade II, 20c. ; In the Green Woods, Polka 
Mazurka, E. Kreutzer, Op. 7, No. 3, Grade II, 25c.; 
Joyous Peasant, Schumann, Gradell, 15c. ; Little Piece 
and Wild Horseman, Schumann, Gradell, 20c.; Little 
Spanish Melody, F. Behr, Op. 503. No. 2, Grade II, 15c. ; 
Margaretha Polka Mazurka, E. Kreutzer, Op. 7, No. 8, 
Grade II, 25c. ; Melody and Soldiers’ March, Schu¬ 
mann, Grade II. 20c.; The Retreat, F. Behr, Op. 503, 
No. 12, Grade II, 20c. 

Children’s March, G. Merkel, Op. 30, No. 1, Grade 
III, 15c. ; Delaware Waltz. Haevernick-Behr, Grade III, 
■50c. ; Little Flatterer, J. C. Schmid, Grade III, 30c. ; 
Little Hungarian Melodv, F. Behr, Op. 503, No 3, Grade 
III, 15c. ; Little Swiss Melody, F. Behr, Op. 503 No. 
20, Grade III, 20c. ; Plaintiveness, T. Moelling, Grade 

III, 20c. ; Poor Orphan and Hunting Song, Schumann, 
Grade III, 20c ; Sonatinain C, Reinecke, Op. 127 a, No. 
1, Grade III, 35c. ; Slumber Song, Gurlitt, Op. 101, No. 
6, Grade III, 20c.; Story of the Thumbling, G. T. Wolff, 
Op. 25, No. 8, Grade III, 20c. ; Spring Blossoms Waltz, 
W. A. Muller, Op. 112. Grade III, 20c. ; Tin Soldiers 
Parade, J. Otto, Grade III, 25c. 

Album Leaf, E. Grieg, Op. 12, No. 7, Grade IV, 25c.; 
Children’s Dance, S. Jadassohn, Op. 17, No. 3, Grade 

IV, 30c. ; Cheerfulness, T. Moelling, Grade IV, 30c. ; 
Evening on the Alps, J. Otto, Grade IV, 30c.; Gipsy 
Queen Waltzes, R. Goerdeler, Grade IV, 60c.; Jolly 
Fritz Galop, E. Kreutzer, Op. 7, No. 7, Grade IV, 2oc. ; 
La Favorita, Scottische Militaire. J. C. Schmid Grade 

IV, 35c.; Loss, Gurlitt. Op. 101, No. 15, GradelV. 20c.; 

Over Hedge, over Ditch, G. Wolff, Op. 25, No. 6, 
Grade IV, 20c.; Peasants’ Dance, F. Baumfelder, Op. 
208, Grade IV. 30c.; Primrose Polka Mazurka, K. 
Goerdeler, Grade IV, 35c. n ■, 

Andantino Grazioso, L. Meyer, Grade V, 30c. ; G rand 
Parade, Theo. Kullak, Op. 62, No. 8, Grade V, 20c.; 
Grandmother’s Songs, Volkmann, Nos. 1 and 2, Grade V, 
20c. ; I Think of Thee, J. H. Doppler, Op. 131, Grade 

V, 30c.; Leisure Moments, T. J- Richards, Grade V, 
35c.; March of Fingall’s Men, H. Remhold. Op. 36, 
No. 1, Grade V, 20c.; Peace of Evening, Ad. Foerster, 
Op. 63, Grade V, 20c. : Popular Air and Siciliano, 
Schumann, Grade III, 20c. ; Romance m G, Humme , 
Op. 42, No. 4, Grade V, 20c. ; Rondo in C, Hummel, 
Op 52, Grade V, 35c.; Sonatina, Lichner, Op. 149, No. 
6, Grade V, 60c. 


LETTERS TO TEACHERS. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


“ Why do so many teachers object to playing for their 
pupils? I cannot see that it does the pupil any harm. 

—Interested Reader. 

Every piece should be played for the pupil before he 
begins to study it; and played at every lesson while it is 
in study, and parts of it played many times. “But,” 
says the teacher, “ this will result in the pupil playing 
the piece by ear, which would be contrary to all disci¬ 
pline, and very bad for him in every way.” Let us look 
at this a little. The object of the lessons is not primarily 
mental discipline, but music. The pupil desires to learn 
to play by the shortest and most direct manner. When 
he can play he has gained the result. If you have ever 
been attracted to a piece at a concert, and gone home 
and practiced it with interest and avidity, you have 
observed with surprise that in a very short time you 
learned more about it than you had done before hearing 
it in several weeks’ practice, it may be. The reason is 
plain. After you heard it well played you had the sound 
of it in your ears, and every tone that you produced was 
intended to fit iu this inner sense of the sound that you 
desired. When you had not heard it your tonal sense 
was imperfect, and at every step you were dependent 
upon the notes. The playing was mechanical, and not 
musical. 

I would recommend that the lesson be considerably 
diversified with exercises, a bit of a study, and something 
of a piece ; I think it better to play all, or nearly all, of 
these for the pupil before he practices them. If anything 
is not to be played before being practiced, the piece must 
not be omitted. This must be played. The pupil gains 
very much from hearing it. Once, in a normal class at 
Binghamton, N. Y., a good many years ago, this same 
question came up in the teachers’ class, and upon being 
asked whether the teacher ought to play over the lesson 
for the pupil, Dr. Mason said, “ Not unless he played it 


perfectly.” This was a damper. What Mason had in 
mind was that unless the player were able to play the 
piece well enough to afford the hearer a more perfect 
conception of it than he would gather from his own 
efforts, he had better not play it at all. But the dictum 
did not have this sound. It so happened that I had 
chanced to hear Dr. Mason giving a lesson that morning, 
or very recently, upon a very difficult concert piece, 
which was not then in his fingers. So be had played 
parts of it for the student, and later had played all or 
nearly all of it, somewhat imperfectly, according to his 
standard, but still with enough of artistic inspiration to 
be of great assistance to the student. So, remembering 
this, I asked whether Dr. Mason had ever heard a piece 
“ played perfectly ” for a pupil. He was taken aback 
for a moment, but after a slight pause answered that he 
did not know that he ever had. This let us out. The 
principle is to play so much or all of a piece as will be 
of assistance to the conception of the pupil. Of course 
it will happen in the cases where the teacher is not a 
good player that a piece will be played very roughly, and 
in a way which the very same teacher would not tolerate 
in a pupil. Nevertheless if the teacher be a musician it 
will be very strange if there is not in his work more or 
less that is distinctly beyond the interpretation of the 
younger player, and the hearing of which will be of de- 
cided inspiration and assistance. 

The just balance between playing for students and not 
playing for them turns on your cleverness in finding 
things for them to read so that they will go on increasing 
their ability of arriving at a true concept of a piece from 
studying the notes. I meet this difficulty by giving 
always something to read of such quality that the stu¬ 
dent will not he apt to make much of it without a cer¬ 
tain amount of inner musical intelligence and the ability 
to arrive at a musical idea from the notes. 

DR. MASON’S SYSTEM. 

I have lately had a case brought to my notice where a 
talented student had diligently practiced Mason’s exer¬ 
cises for an entire season without having had her ability 
to interpret pieces increased in the slightest degree. I 
have not heard the young lady play. But I imagine that 
the true reason in this state of the case is that although 
the player had increased her command of the key-hoard 
by the exercise she had not increased her capacity of in¬ 
terpretation, except incidentally, through the larger 
command of the key-board. It is not the province of 
exercises to increase interpretative ability, but simply to 
give adaptability of hand and command of key-board. 
These qualities are immediately available in bettering 
the interpretation, but only to that degree that the 
mental concept of the interpretation is in advance of the 
playing. In all those eases where the mental part of the 
playing is rather behind the remainder of the work, the 
first advance has to come through awakening the mental 
action, improving the concept of the music; later there 
will be a time where the increased ability of the hand 
will be indispensable, and then is the time to give plenty 
of properly chosen exercises. I merely mention this 
point here in passing, because it is always the case that 
readers who feel themselves wanting in this, that, or the 
other element of playing run after every new idea in the 
hope that here at length they will find something to do 
them good. It may and it may not. One gets the 
Practice Clavier. Now the Practice Clavier is an excel¬ 
lent thing to sharpen the touch and make the finger 
motions more decided and precise. But it will not give 
interpretation. Another gets the Technicon. This is 
simply a hand gymnasium ; it will strengthen any set of 
muscles that you apply it to. But it has no music in it. 
Another gets Mason’s exercises. Here we are several 
degrees nearer music than in either of the two former 
cases, but after all they are merely “ exercises,” having 
in them, indeed, an element of rhythm and tone color, 
but still exercises. When it is musical concept that is 
lacking you must hear music, and especially you must 
put yourself under a good teacher. If it be the ear that is 
at fault, fingers, legs, teeth, and all other members are on 
much the Same level with regard to the deficiency. Only 
ear and musical sense canaidjyou. 
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THE ETUDE. 


“ TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF.” 

In the expression which forms the title of this para¬ 
graph is found a happy metaphorical phrase for improve¬ 
ment in ways of doing things. Suppose it is considered 
for a moment in its literal sense. What an ordeal lor 
the musical ear is the sharp, rustling sound of paper, 
when a large class or chorus turn the same leaf ot their 
books or sheet music at exactly the same time, as, of 
course, they must do. Often the class itself seems 
wholly unconscious of the discord—for it can be called 
nothing else. Many teachers do not, apparently, notice 
it, or, if they do, seem to consider it too trivial a matter 
to call attention to. , 

There are persons who will play on a piano in the 
most placid manner with a pedal which shrieks with 
every pressure of the foot. [Yes, and on the reed organ 
when both pedals shriek.] Perhaps such teachers and 
players would claim to belong to that enviable class said 
to “ have no nerves.” It is far more reasonable to 
explain their indifference on the ground that they lack 
true sense—using the word as synonymous with delicacy, 
appreciation, spiritual perception and taste,—no matter 
how correct the ear, how skillful the manipulation, or 
how thorough the technical knowledge. Such singers 
and players, whether pupils or teachers, should both 
metaphorically and literally “ turn over a new leaf” in 
this respect, and do the latter in as noiseless—and con¬ 
sequently in as unobjectionable—a manner as possible. 
— Werner's Voice Magazine. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Teachers and students of the pipe organ will find a 
helpful book in the pamphlet, “ A Graded List of Studies 
and Pieces for the Organ,” by Everett E. Truette. It 
is in eight grades, with full titles of a great number of 
pieces and studies, and by whom published. Price of 
the pamphlet in leatherette cover, 60 cents. Can be had 
at this office. 

“ Preludes and Studies, Musical Themes of the Day,” 
by W. J. Henderson; Longmans, Green & Co., pub¬ 
lishers, New York. This is a book dealing with musical 
subjects in a broad and comprehensive and interesting 
manner. The book is divided into four parts: A study 
of “ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” Wagneriana, The Evo¬ 
lution of Piano Music, Schumann and the Programme- 
Symphony, all making a book of 245 pages. It is a 
valuable book for studeuts and others who wish to fully 
understand some of the vital and living points in 
modern music. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Have you renewed your subscription to The Etude ? 
See date on the label of the wrapper. 

A new and corrected edition of Landon’s Reed Organ 
Method is now in the hands of the printer and will be 
soon ready. This book is meeting with a large sale, and 
we are receiving letters expressing the greatest apprecia¬ 
tion for its fresh music and way of giving instruction. 


Teachers and conservatories wanting fine pieces for 
concert and commencement use can find nothing better 
than those that we have published with annotations, 
analyses, and lessons by the most celebrated teachers and 
musicians of our country, especially for concert use : 
Valse Caprice, Rubinstein, 75c.; Kuyawiak, H. Wieniaw- 
ski, 65c.; Kamennoi-Ostrow, Rubinstein, 75c.; Rondo 
Capriccio, Mendelssohn, 75c.; Polonaise in D, Schu¬ 
mann, 35c. ; Soaring, Schumann, 50c. ; March, A. Hol- 
laender, 75c.; Valse Brilliante, L. Gaertner, 75c. 

Bound copies of The Etude for 1891 are now ready. 
Price $2.50, post-paid. A bound volume of The Etude 
is one of the most valuable books of musical literature 
for teachers, pupils, or musical amateurs that can be 
found, and it is especially so from the fact that its articles 
are so eminently practical and helpful. 


The Album of Instructive Pieces is meeting with much 
favor from teachers who are using it. The selections 
are of the choicest music, and many are annotated for 
students’ use. Send for a copy and see what a fine col¬ 
lection of teaching music the book contains. 


Teachers who appreciate advanced and practical 
teaching ideas will be pleased with “The Normal Course 
in Piano Technic,” by W. B. Wait. Send for a copy 
and look over its good points. 

Now that the long evenings are upon us it is a good 
time for playing games. We have two fine, interesting, 
and instructive musical games, Allegrando, for teaching 
notation, time, keys, and many details of an elementary 
knowledge of music, and Musical Authors, for teaching 
biographical and historical incidences in music. Both 
games are highly recommended by those of our patrons 
who are using them, and both are as interesting to 
musicians and adults as to children. Price of Alle¬ 
grando, 50 cts. This can be played in several different 
games or ways. Price of Musical Authors, 3o cts. 


All special offers for single works announced in 
December issue are withdrawn. The works can be had 
at reduced rates by taking the lot—see “ Special Offer 
Renewed.” 


Why not renew for two or more years and save trouble 
and money? 

Every mail brings in many long lists of subscriptions. 

The Etude nearly doubled its circulation the past 
year. 

The more subscriptions the better we can make The 
Etude. 

Many subscribers are getting large lists. 

Renew your subscription early. 

Teachers will find valuable teaching pieces in this 
year’s Etudes. 

The Etude reprints the best things from foreign 
music journals. 

Do you want to know the best things in new sheet 
music? Take The Etude. 

The best writers on musical subjects of the whole 
world write for The Etude. 

SPECIAL OFFER RENEWED. 

The special offer for the seven new works, which was 
to expire January 1st, will be continued during January. 
The printers and binders have been too busy to finish all 
the works before the holidays. All of the works will he 
delivered during January. It must be remembered that 
this offer is unusual—and will never be repeated. The 
works are all new and valuable, and this is an oppor¬ 
tunity to get them for about one-third cost. The pub¬ 
lisher makes this offer to introduce the works to the 
profession—see advertisement on front cover. We have 
booked many hundred orders last month, and hope that 
the coming month many more will avail themselves of 
this exceptional offer. The separate works will be sent 
special rates. 

The conditions are—that the seven works will be sent 
postpaid for only $2.00 (two dollars). CASH must 
accompany order, even if party has an account with us. 
The seven are as follows:— 

February 1st. 

1. Album for the Young, Op. 68.Schumann. 

(With portrait, biographical sketch and his rules for 
young musicians.) 

2. Complete Waltzes.Chopin. 

(With portrait and biographical sketch.) 

3. Theory Explained to Piano 

Students.Dr. H. A. Clarke. 

4. Course of Piano-forte Study, 

Yol. 1.W. S. B. Mathews. 

5. Strelezki’s Piano Studies, Yol. Ill, 

6 School of Four-hand Playing, 

Yol. IT...Theo. Presser. 

7. Song without Words.Mendelssohn-Cady. 


An Explanation.— We do not send receipts for sub¬ 
scriptions because the address label which you will find 
on the wrapper answers this purpose. The month fol¬ 
lowing your remittance this address label will show to 
when your subscription is paid, thus indicating that we 
have received the subscription price and to when you 
have prepaid. 


Those of our patrons who are more than two hundred 
miles from Philadelphia, should return small packages 
of music to us by mail, and not by express. Especially 
is this true where the package would pass through the 
hands of more than one express company, for each 
company makes a charge upon it. Music by mail can 
be sent at the rate of one cent for two ounces. Flat 
packages carry better. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I have carefully examined the “ Touch and Technic,” 
“Scales,” and “ Arpeggios” of Dr. William Mason. I 
find them invaluable to the earnest and thoughtful piano 
student; indeed, they should be his daily bread. 

Chas. E. Chidset. 

I have received and examined “ The Music Life,” 
by Thos. Tapper. It is a grand work, teeming with the 
noblest thoughts in regard to musical art. I shall re¬ 
commend it to all within my power. 

Don. N. Long. 

In reading Mr. Tapper’s new book I am again im¬ 
pressed by the value of a printed thought. A teacher’s 
spoken word may be soon forgotten, but the same word 
placed upon the printed page is permanent, may readily 
be put in the hands of pupils and there reach through 
the eye to the heart. In his two books Mr. Tapper has 
rendered valuable assistance to earnest teachers, and 
such may easily realize this assistance if they will urge 
their pupils to read the volumes. Personally I am all 
the more grateful to him for the chats and talks, 
because I have noticed in my acquaintance with the 
author that he practices what he preaches. 

E. B. Story. 

Accept my thanks for sending me The Etude regu¬ 
larly. I cannot refrain from complimenting you on the 
variety of the contents and the elevated tone of the 
paper. The earnestness of its aims is in marked con¬ 
trast to most of the German musical papers, devoted, as 
they are, mainly to concert reviews. With distinguished 
respect, Your obedient servant, 

Dr. Hugo Riemann. 

In previous notice of 11 Chats with Music Students ’ ’ we 
spoke of the good work being done by Theo. Presser in 
the way of furnishing good musical literature. After read¬ 
ing “ Music Life and How to Succeed in It,” by Thomas 
Tapper, we wish to repeat the fact. Never have we 
read a book with more interest and profit. In our 
reading we have a habit of marking passages that strike 
us with special force, but we soon found that we were 
marking nearly every sentence, and so quit. Its pages 
fairly bristle with good thoughts, aptly stated. Tapper is 
' epigrammatic and Emersonian in his style. There is 
; nothing prosy about the book, and it is throughout 
extremely practical.— Musical Messenger. 

Thank you for sending a copy of Landon’s “ Reed 
Organ Method.” I am delighted with it. Its plan is 
excellent. It progresses by easy and carefully graded 
steps, explaining every point in the clearest and most 
practical manner. The lack of system and inadequacy 
of material found in most instruction books are entirely 
avoided. By it every pupil can be easily and safely 
developed into a musician-like and artistic performer. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Notices for this column inserted at 3 cents a word for one insertion, 
payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 
previous month to insure publication in the next number. 

R emington standard typewriter no. 

2, second-hand, in perfect order, for sale, on ac¬ 
count of change of machine. Address 

Typewriter, Etude Office. 


A NY PERSON who has the advance of music in 
America at heart is solicited to send a donation 
(great or small) to the first Afro-American Conservatory 
of Music in the world. 

The musical ability of the Afro-American is well- 
known. Who will help supply the growing needs of this 
Conservatory for the colored people? 

For information address C. H. Parrish, Laurel St., 
; Louisville, Ky. 


TjTOR SALE CHEAP.—A great sacrifice ; a pedal pipe 
-L organ ; 12 stops, gilt pipes, one manual; fit for 
church or parlor; a perfect beauty. Mrs. Woodcock, 
Matbush, cor. Clarkson St., Long Island, N. Y. 


TO IA NO FORi SALE.—A first-class square piano, new, 
-L will be sold at a great sacrifice. Address 

Etude Office. 
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WHAT TO TEACH. 

hints for a teacher’s circular. 

BY CHARLES W. LANDON. 

TThe following suggestions have grown out of the writer’s experi¬ 
ence Teachers are at liberty to reprint any part of this that meets 
with their approval,and, of course, will add to and take from accord¬ 
ing to their methods and ways of working.] 

The only reason for placing this into the hands of the 
reader is that of mutual benefit, that those people who 
are interested in musical education may know of my 
ways of working. 

Parents are especially requested to co-operate with the 
teacher in requiring faithful practice. 

Special hours sacredly devoted to practice are an in 
dispensable requisite to advancement. 

At least two hours a day should be devoted to practice, 
but not more than one hour at a time. 

It is desired that the pupil give an accurate account of 
each day’s practice. This will be commented upon by 
the teacher at the lesson hour. 

Special attention is given to teaching the pupil how to 
practice and how to get the most desirable results from 
his efforts in the easiest and best manner. 

Careful attention is given to the pupil as an individual, 
his particular needs being made a study and such means 
adopted as will secure for him the best artistic results. 

Every legitimate effort is made to keep the pupil inter¬ 
ested. No dry studies or styles of music are given, 
only the most recent and best approved methods are 
used in my work. 

That confidence, certainty, and repose of execution 
may be insured the pupil while performing for listeners, 
he is led into the habit of fully occupying the mind with 
his music while practicing, in analyzing its construction, 
and bringing out its motives, phrasing, accents, climaxes, 
and nuances, and in applying the proper touch necessary 
to produce the desired artistic effects. This so fully 
occupies the mind as to leave no place for the pupil to 
think of his audience, and, furthermore, this style of 
practice leads to the most rapid and desirable results. 

Musicales are frequently given for teaching pupils how 
to perform before an audience, and as an incentive to 
faithful practice in the finer finishing of pieces, and for 
giving parents and friends an opportunity to judge of the 
pupil’s progress. 

Refinement of taste is a most essential part of a musi¬ 
cal education; therefore, I make it a special point to 
give such selections of music for study as will bring out 
the best that there is in the individual pupil ; further¬ 
more, the musicales are an invaluable feature in the cul¬ 
tivation of an appreciation of the gems of musical art. 
However, I do not give selections that the pupils and 
patrons cannot enjoy. 

The same pieces are not given to pupils of the same 
social circle, that they may not have the annoyance of 
hearing each musical friend play their last pieces. 

In the musicales a course of instruction is given in 
musical history, biography, analysis, esthetics of music, 
and general musical information; this ten 80 
clanship and largely increases the pupil’s interest and 
broadens his style of interpretation. 

Enthusiasm is one of the greatest factors toward ac¬ 
quiring a musical education, and to get this and keep 
brightly burning the pupil must be wit an ha t 
teacher and have the spur to emulation and rtv y 
comes from meeting other students and playing before 
friends and parents at musicales. 

A systematic course of reviews 
given, that pupils may always be prepared to perform 

their friends. ... c 

A special course in the rules and principles of expre 

sion and phrasing is given to each pupi , » m o 

is required to be performed with an artistic n ' . 

this end the various kinds of touch are taught an j' th ® 
application to special musical effects explained and 
manded in the pupils’ own work. 

Four-hand practice is arranged for the p p 
musical friends or myself. 

Attention is given to explaining t e reason 
thing required, the whys and wherefores of mus.c, that I 
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the pupil may enjoy the benefit of increased interest 
from a theoretical knowledge of every passage played. 

A course in rhythmics is given to each pupil for the 
development of the sense of innate rhythm, and to en¬ 
able the pupil to perform in an even and steady time, 
and to have the endurance and mental concentration 
necessary to keep up a perfect performance to the end. 
Mason’s recently perfected technics are used in this con¬ 
nection. 

In music reading, the sight reader has all music at 
command, while the poor reader has but a few pieces 
that may have been learned. The one who can read 
well is as far advanced on any piece as it takes hours of 
practice for the poor reader to gain the point of the 
good reader’s first rendition. When we consider that 
this advantage is in favor of the sight reader on every 
piece attempted, the sum total makes it an imperative 
duty that the pupil be taught how to read music rapidly. 
Furthermore, the good sight reader will keep up. music 
in active life, and would no more think of giving up 
music than book or newspaper reading. 

It is an erroneous idea that it is best to defer the study 
of music until after the general education is finished. It 
is then too late to acquire more than ordinary ability in 
playing, and it is seldom that music is begun after the 
school days are finished. It is better to study music 
from the first, and, if necessary, take fewer studies at 
school, even if one must thereby attend school longer. 

For beginners arrangements can be made for a Prac¬ 
tice Teacher from among my advanced pupils. This 
prevents the forming of bad habits, helps the pupil over 
every difficulty, gives the benefit and pleasure of daily 
four-hand or duet playing, and secures, the desired 
amount as well as quality of practice. This plan insures 
rapid and thorough advancement with constantly in¬ 
creasing interest, and a correct foundation upon which 
to build for future artistic results. 

About three times as much is learned by the pupil 
when two lessons a week are taken instead of only one ; 
therefore, two lessons a week are confidently recom¬ 
mended upon the score of economy, as well as for the 
inspiration that comes from frequent contact with the 
teacher and the surety of preventing the formation of bad 
habits, and for the interest that results from having fresh 
music and ideas to work upon. 

It is now accepted without question that those who 
care to fully enjoy and understand music must have a 
knowledge of its inner construction and meaning ; there¬ 
fore, all pupils should study harmony and theory, for 
these studies are for the performer as well as for those 
who expect to compose music. These branches are 
essential to pupils who would be rapid readers and who 
aim to excel in the execution of higher grades of music. 
The common and special uses of the pedal depend on a 
knowledge of harmony, memorizing is greatly facilitated 
by it, and, in fact, the lamp of harmony makes light and 
clear to the mental vision the obscure passages, so that 
instead of a hazy mass of notes the performer sees 
clearly a beautiful emotional thought. 

Instruction is given in this branch of music in an inter¬ 
esting course with the aid of blackboard illustrations, 
and points are illustrated with selections from the com¬ 
positions of the great masters. Properly taught, har¬ 
mony is easy and interesting, and by no means the dry, 
hard, and uninteresting study popularly supposed. 
Pupils of theory and harmony meet at my studio on Sat¬ 
urdays, the elementary class at nine o’clock and the 
advanced class at ten o’clock. 

Correspondence is solicited, or I will call upon re¬ 
quest to further explain my methods of teaching. 

g_j ,j 0 no t go from house to house canvassing, 

like a book agent, begging for pupils, but will gladly call 
on interested parents or pupils to further explain ray 
methods. Having been educated to make music teach- 
ing a life-work and successfully meet competition, I do 
uot need to resort to objectionable ways of securing 

pup,ls ' TERMS. 

For twenty lessons of one hour each, one a 

week, $00.00. , . „ 

For twenty lessons of one hour each, two a 
week, $00.00, 


For twenty lessons of thirty minutes each, one a 

week, $00.00. . , 

For twenty lessons of thirty minutes each, two a 

week, $00.00. , j 

For twenty lessons (in classes) iff harmony and 

theory, $00.00. 

Promptness in appearing for the lesson is necessary, 
that other engagements may be met on time. 

No deduction for lessons missed during the term will 
be made except for illness and prolonged absence from 
town; in such cases the loss will be equally shared by 
teacher and patron or otherwise adjusted. 

Under no circumstances can a pupil be excuse 
because the lesson is not prepared. In all such cases it 
is especially desired that the pupil take the lesson and 
be set right, and any needed help given and corrections 
made If missing a lesson is unavoidable, please inform 
me, that I make use of the hour. Pupils may commence 
at any time. 

No pupil wanted or retained who lacks sufficient talent 
to make a success of the study of music. 

Bills payable after the tenth lesson or at the end ol the 
term, at the option of the patron. Sheet music and 

books charged into the term account. _ 

Lessons given at pupil’s residence if parents desire ; 
but special facilities are enjoyed by the pupil at my 
studio, where charts, engravings of hand positions, and 
many other valuable helps for reference are at hand. 

Special attention is called to the advantages of prac¬ 
tice on the Technicon and Virgil Practice Clavier that 

pupils can enjoy at the studio. 

My pupils have a library of musical literature that they 
are free to use. This has proved to greatly enhance 
interest as well as give the pupil indispensable knowledge 
on musical subjects. 


A FEW RULES FOR PIANO PRACTICE. 


BY L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


Always begin work with the finger exercises and 
scales, and give these at least onedhird of the pre¬ 
scribed practice hour or hours. Do not try’ to do 
these studies rapidly at first, but slowly until perfect , 
then a little more rapidly until the proper movement is 

reached • 

Next 'take up the studies in phrasing or expression. 
Do these slowly also, at first, but always do them 
with expression. Try and imagine something about 
them. Make them into a poem or story, and try and 
express what it means through the sounds. Mark 
the melody well with finger, not arm ; the hand not 
carrying the melody must be played softly, yet dis 

Ul Now you are ready for your pieces. Do not slur over 
a passage, thinking it sounds “ well enough. Be satis¬ 
fied with nothing ihort of perfection. Study your pieces 
conscientiously, trying, as in the studies for expression, to 
get the author’s idea. Then form one ofyour own, or 
weave them together, and go.at it with a will. Take the 
difficult parts out, and work them up to the same perfec¬ 
tion that you have the easy ones. 

Do not be too ambitious to get over the ground quickly 
It is much better to do an easy thing well than a hard 

^Findout as soon as possible if you have any talent for 
music If you have, and are determined to thoroughly 
cultivate it, procure the best possible teachers. Never 
make the mistake of believing that any one can teach 
beginners. Get the best instrument that you can afford, 
and remember that many pianos are dearer at two 
hundred dollars than others for twice or three times as 

™ Gto at your work with the same zeal with which you 
would undertake mathematics or Greek. 

Allow nothing to crowd out your daily practice. Select 
your hours as nearly as you can when you will probably 
he free from interruptions. And do not neglect it one 
day and attempt to make it up the next. Diligent every¬ 
day work is what tells .—Christian at Work. 


Since the discussion among the doctors upon the 
value of music as an agent for convalescence, a guild of 
St. Cecilia has been established in London, with the aim 
of training musicians to soothe a patient’s nerves with 
music under the direction of the physicians. Every 
member must possess a sweet, gentle voice and delicate 
execution. Miss Florence Nightingale is among the 
subscribers. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSICIANS. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1891. 



-- 

EXAMINATION FOR ASSOCIATESHIP, 

1891 . 

-- 

GENERAL MUSICAL THEORY. 

The Theoretic Examination consisted in a writ¬ 
ten examination in the following branches 

HARMONY. 

By what text-book do you wish to have your 
paper judged? 

1. What are the different kinds of Intervals? 
Write complete table of intervals from F. 

2. Give a list of the principal chords used in music, 
in the order in which you would teach them, 
also write one of each, resolving those requiring 
it. 

3. What is meant by inversion? and what by posi¬ 
tion of chords? Give examples. 

4. What are these chords ? resolve them into proper 
keys and indicate their origin. 



Examination for Associateship. 


COUNTERPOINT. 

By what text-book do you wish to have your 
paper judged? 

1. How many kinds or orders of simple counter¬ 
point do you recognize? What are they? 

2. What chord-intervals and what melodic-inter¬ 
vals are forbidden in simple two-part counter¬ 
point, note against note? Why are they for¬ 
bidden ? 

3 . Write counterpoint above the following Bass: 
1st. Note against note, 

2nd. Two against one, 

3rd. Four against one. 
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4. Write counterpoint below the following Bass: 
1 st. Note against note, 

2nd. Two against one, 

3rd. Four against one. 
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5. Write an original Cantus, eight measures long, 
and add: 

(a) Florid counterpoint above, 

(b) Florid counterpoint below. 


Examination for Associateship. 11 


MUSICAL FORM. 

1. What principal purpose is served by rests? 

2. What form of movement was the predecessor 
of the Scherzo? 

3. Describe an eight measure period. 

4. What is meant by the terms Thesis and An¬ 
tithesis ? 

5. Give an example (in measures and brackets, or 
as a melody) of a sixteen measure period. 

6 . Name and write two measures of as many dance 
rhythms as you know. 

7. What is a Coda, and what purpose does it serve? 

8 . At what part of the movement in the Sonata 
form does the Organ-point (if used) generally 
occur? 

9. Briefly describe the form of any song or instru¬ 
mental piece (or movement, other than Sonata) 
with which you are familiar. 

10. Analyze the accompanying composition, indica¬ 
ting, by means of terms, brackets, figures (“met¬ 
rical cipher ”) etc. 

(a) Principal and subordinate themes, both in 
exposition and development, 

(b) Connective or transitional passages, 

(c) Organ-point, 

(d) Keys passed through in the development,, 

(e) Subdivisions of themes, motival structure, 
and such other minor points as would indi¬ 
cate a thorough understanding of the exam¬ 
ple submitted. 
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5. (a) What are suspensions? Give rules govern¬ 

ing their use, and write one or two short 
illustrations. 

(b) The same with reference to passing notes, and 
auxiliary notes. 

6 . (a) Harmonize the following Bass in plain § 

chords, in four parts. 
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6 . (b) Also the following as figured, in four parts: 
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(c) And the following melody, in four parts: 
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TERMINOLOGY. 

The answers to the questions in this paper shall 
be rated not only with regard to their accuracy, but 
especially with regard to their value as definitions 
from the standpoint of the teacher. 

Be accurate , comprehensive, and concise. 

Define 

1. Scale, 

2. Octave, 

3. Ritenuto, 

4. Non tanto, 

5. Morendo, 

6 . Stringendo, 

7. Syncopation, 

8 . Ritardando, 

9. Senzo tempo, 

10. A piacere. 

Define and abbreviate, 

11. Tenuto, 

12. Da Capo, 

13. Sforzando, 

14. Forte-piano, 

15. Fortissimo, 

16. Volti Subito, 

17. Ottava, and ottava bassa, 

18. What is meant by the term tonality, 

19. How are tones represented with regard to pitch? 

20. Point out the defects in the following definition 
of the Tie (quoted from a current text-book) “a 
curved line connecting two or more notes upon 
the same degree of the staff.” Give your own 
definition also, 


ACOUSTICS. 

1. Calculate according to French pitcli the vibra¬ 
tion number of each of the following represen¬ 




ted tones 


2. What is meant by quality of tone? 

3. Suppose tlie same tone to be produced on a piano 
and violin with the same loudness ; draw waves 
illustrating the effect. 


|m 


4. What are resultant tones? Given 

-**= 200 . 

Calculate the resultant tones that would arise 
from 




and indicate them on the 


staff. 


5. Define Beats, Node, Overtones. Write the first 


six overtones of (gl 


6. Write concerning Resonance. Reflection, 
Illustrate by example, 
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HISTORY. 

1 . Write concerning the Romantic School, and 
name representative composers of the school. 

2. What forms of vocal and instrumental music 
were practised between 1350 and 1750? 

3. Name two or more contemporaries of each of the 
following:— 

Beethoven, Wagner, Gluck, Handel, Goudimel. 

4 . What forms of composition were especially prac¬ 
tised by Gluck, Haydn, Ph. Em. Bach, Beeth¬ 
oven, Chopin, Schubert, Wagner? 

5 . What are the charactersties of the contrapuntal 
school? Mention composers whose works are 
especially illustrative. 

6 . Write briefly on the life of Robert Schumann, 
mention principal works, the general characteris¬ 
tics and the value of his works compared with 
those of his chief contemporaries. 

7. Outline such study in Musical History and read¬ 
ing of general musical literature as in your I 
opinion, would make a student familiar with 
the best authorities. 

8 . Name representative musicians of the present 
time, assigning nationality. 
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(b) Define the legato touch, and give a general 
idea of the position, action, and condition 
which each of the members mentioned in the 
preceding section, from the finger-tips to the 
shoulder, should assume in this touch. 

(c) Which kind of touch should be used by the 
right hand, and which by the left in order to 
attain artistic expression in the following ex¬ 
ample. 

Give also the reasons for your conclusions. 


Chopin, Op. 32. No. 1 

Andante sostenuto. 
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(d) Define the staccato touch. Describe in detail 
all the variations of staccato known to you 
comprising — 1st Finger action: 2nd Wrist 
action, and 3rd Arm action, alike singly or 
combined. 

(e) Describe the kinds of touch best adapted for 
playing effectively the following passages. 


etc. 
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PIANO-FORTE. 
DEMONSTRATIVE EXAMINATION, 

The Demonstrative Examination consisted of 

test exercises in touch, technique, reading at sig , 
transposition, and the performance of selections, at 
the discretion of the examiners, from the list o 
works given in the Prospectus for Associateship 
Examination (see Prospectus Page 12),supplemented 
by original lists handed in by the candidates. 

SPECIAL THEORETIC EXAMINATION. 

1. Position at the Piano-Forte. 

Describe or diagram the proper position for a 
player at the instrument .with regard to the 
following particulars:— _ 

(a) General position of the body, including re - 
tion to the key-board and height of chair o 

(b) Position of the fingers, 2, 3, 4, 5, from the 
tips to the metacarpal (knuckle) joints. 

(c) Position of the thumb. (1) . 

(d) Position from the second finger-join o 

(e) Position from the metacarpal joints to the 

elbow. ,, 

(f) Position from the elbow to the shoulder. 

2 Touch 

(a) Define theonging legato touch, and mention 
the particular class of passages to w ic 1 
adapted. 


Animato. 


Schumann, (from Op. 9.) 



etc. 




(c) Describe the wrist movement of the left hand 
in the following passage:— 
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(d) Is the execution of octaves from a light fore¬ 
arm, with an inflexible hand, ever permis¬ 
sible? And, if so, under what conditions? 
What, if any, are the advantages of such a 
mode of execution as applied to octaves? 

(e) Describe the movements of the wrist in order 
to connect approximately tones beyond the 
reach of the hand, without using the damper 
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(f) Suggest some exercises suitable for cultiva¬ 

ting freedom of the wrist while imparting 
energy to the fingers;—in other words, of 
concentrating the muscular effort in the fin¬ 
gers, while maintaining a limber wrist. 

(g) What are the movements of the thumb, fourth 
finger, and wrist in arpeggio passages like 
the following? 




t 


(f ) Suggest some exercises suitable to the correc¬ 
tion of the prevalent faulty staccato habit. 

3. Octave Playing. 

(a) Describe or diagram the proper position and 
action of the hand in octave playing. 

(b) Describe the wrist movement in playing the 
following passage: 1st, as regards the right 
hand, what different touches are used by the 
thumb and fifth finger? 2nd, as regards the 
left hand, what should be the position of the 
fifth finger, and the function of the wrist in 
delivering with a full round tone, the first 
bass note in each measure? What should be 
the wrist motion throughout the rest of the 
measure. 



4. Pedals. Their proper use. 

(a) For what purpose is the damper pedal, and 
how should it be used ? 

(b) For what purpose is the soft pedal, and how 
should it he used ? 

(c) What is the origin and meaning of the Ital¬ 
ian expressions, “una corda,” “due corde,” 
“tre corde” or “tutte le corde?” 

(d) For what purpose is the “sostenuto pedal,” 
and how used? 

5. Appoggiatura and Mordent. 

(a) Does either one of the subjoined examples 
show the proper way of executing the appog- 
giaturi in Mendelssohn’s Op. 54, Yar. 4? 
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thus: or, 



In the original. 
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(b) How should the mordent (*v) be played in 
the following measures from Bach? 
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HARMONY. 

1. (a) Give rules for the use, or non-use of covered 

(hidden) fifths and octaves.— 

(b) For the use of | chords.— 

(c) For doubling thirds.— 

2. What is a cross-relation? Give an example and 
correct it? 

3. What are some of the most useful means for ac¬ 
complishing modulation to distant keys? 

4. Modulate from C to A flat, G minor to A major, 
F to E minor, each within four measures. 

5. (a) Harmonize the following Bass, (note against 

note,) four parts, and figure it.— 
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3. Add two inside parts to the following, employ¬ 
ing imitation if possible. 
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4. Give general rules for Fugue answers. 

5. Write the exposition of a Fugue in four voices 
on the following subject. 
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(b) Write out again, with upper part ornamen¬ 
ted with passing notes. 

6. Harmonize the following. 



6. Carry out the following as Canon in two parts 
for about two periods. 



7. Write a double counterpoint to the following— 

(a) In the Octave, 

(b) In the Tenth. Write out the inversions. 
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(c) How should the grace notes be played in the 
following measure by Grieg? 



(d) Is the rule for the playing of grace notes in¬ 
variable in orchestral music? Does the rule 
vary in piano-forte music of different epochs 
and styles ? Can you formulate general rules 
for the correct execution of similar embellish¬ 
ments in the works respectively of Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, 
Liszt? 

6. Give your ideas as to the best general method of 
laying the foundations of artistic piano-forte 
playing. Make special reference to the kind of 
exercises, studies, and pieces, and the methods 
of studying and practice which, on general prin¬ 
ciples, will most speedily contribute to such a 
result. 

7. Give a listof the compositions of Bach, Clementi, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, 
and other composers of ability, past or present, 
which you have studied. 

8. Supply the fingering, phrasing, dynamic signs, 
and use of pedals in the preceding examples, and 
in the accompanying selection. 
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7. Write piano accompaniment to this melody. 
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8. Correct the following. 



COUNTERPOINT. 

1. What can you say of the harmonic basis of 
counterpoint? 

2. Write counterpoint to the following Cantus Fir- 
mus in four parts. 

(a) in 1st. order Cantus, in the Soprano, 

(b) in 2nd. order Cantus, in the Alto, 

(c) in 3rd. order Cantus, in the Tenor, 

(d) in Florid counterpoint, Cantus in the Bass. 
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THEORY EXAMINATION FOR 
FELLOWSHIP. 

HISTORY. 

1. Name the instruments of the modern orchestra. 
What disposition of them would you make in 
an orchestra of eighty? 

2. What influence has the Church exerted in the 
development of art, more especially music? 

3. Write concerning the Symphony, giving the 
history of the form, itscharacterstics, name lead¬ 
ing composers, and add whatever you consider 
pertinent to the topic. 

4. Write concerning the works of Bach, and of 
Schumann, especially to the end of explaining 
what circumstances and influences tended to 
characterize each. 

5. Do you assign the higher order to purely vocal 
music, or to purely instrumental music? 
Explain fully the reasons for your answer. 

6. How in a scale of ten would you note the follow¬ 
ing as musical nations? (ten to represent the one 
which in youropinion is the farthest advanced:) 
England, France, Germany, Italy, America, or 
Scandinavian. 

7. Name living composers of the above nations 
(Ques. 6,) and mention one or more works of 
each. 

8. Outline such a course in Musical History and 
Literature as you deem necessary to the student 
who would attempt this degree. 
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Teachers and Pupils will find a large list of mu¬ 
sical works offered as premiums, thus giving them an 
opportunity of forming a musical library and at the same 
time helping the cause of music by introducing 1H 
Etupe to musical people. We recommend the follow- 
ing works as being particularly desirable: 

MUSICAL LITERATURE PREMIUMS. 

Music Life and How to Succeed in It, by Thomas 
Tapper. Given for four subscriptions, Price, post- 

'I'hia’book is selling rapidly and is most warmly com¬ 
mended by both professional and amateur musicians. A 
good book for presentation to students or teachers. 

Chats with Music Students, by Thomas Tapper. 

Given for four subscriptions. Price, post-paid, 4>l-ou. 

This book has met with an extraordinary sale, and is 
especially valuable to earnest pupils, it mates a de¬ 
sirable presentation book for parents to give to their mu 
sical children or for teachers to present to their pupils. 
Musical Mosaics, by W. F. Gates. Given for four 
subscriptions. Price, post-paid, $1.50. • , 

This book presents the very best sayings on musical 
topics, chosen from the highest ranks of a “ ’ 
authors, 600 quotations. Elegantly bound for a presen 
tation book. Would be acceptable to any lover of music^ 

It is desirable as a table ornament and especially for the 
teacher’s studio, where pupils and callers can take it up 

and read while waiting. f nT 

Pianoforte Music, by John C. Fillmore. Given fo 
four subscriptions. Price, post-paid, ft-- • „ 

Interestingly written. A comprehensive oiat!.in s o 
musical history in its relation to the piano or , 
beginning of the Christian era to recent im ’ 
also contains short biographies of the gr P 
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Lessons in Musical History, by John C. • - ^ 

Given for four subscriptions. Price, P 0S T ‘ P ’ ' t ; ie 
Written especially to interest pupils- ra 

entire field of musical development, as ora ! , 

orchestra, piano, organ, etc. Makes a valuable book to 
present to a music pupil. five 

Musical Culture, by Carl Merz. Gi 

subscriptions. Price, post-paid, $1-< • j r to 

This is a delightful book, one that sets ., an( j 

thinking. Especially desirable to teachers, pp. 

amateurs who like |» know the underlying pnnmplwanfl 

reasons of what so stirs them w ^ en , „ a8 we fl as 

book to present to ministers and choir leaders as well as 

to teachers, pupils, and amateurs. 
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How to Understand Music, by W. S. B. Math¬ 
ews. Either vol. I or II for four subscriptions, price 
$1.50 each, post-paid; or for six subscriptions both 
volumes will be given. 

These books contain a great amount oi information 
regarding the inner structure of music, thus showing the 
pupil how to play with an effective expression. they 
also contain excellent biographies of the masters and 
special material for pupils’ musicales. 

A president of a college said: “I have always en¬ 
joyed vocal music, but had found very little interest in 
piano, and none whatever in classical, music until hear- 
ing a course of four lectures and musicales from Mr. 
Mathews’ work, ‘How to Understand Music; since 
then the piano has been my favorite instrument and 
classical music my chief delight.” 

A fine work for parents to present to their musical 
children or for pupils to give to their teachers. 

The Musician, by Ridley Prentice. In six volumes 
for six subscriptions or three volumes for four sub¬ 
scriptions or one volume for two subscriptions. 
Price 75 cts. each. . 

This work helps to a clear understanding and enjoy- 
mentrfif the beauties of music. Starting with the easiest, 
it leads on, in progressive order, to the most difficult 
works written for the pianoforte. It is invaluable to 
teachers. Send for circular giving a full description. A 
fine presentation work for either the amateur or pro¬ 
fessional musician. „ 

Musical Studies at Home, by Margaret B. Har¬ 
vey. Given for four subscriptions, Price tu./o, 

This book is intended for those who cannot enjoy in¬ 
struction from superior teachers and are remote from 
musical centres. It gives help and suggestions for Belt- 
improvement. It is written in the conversational style, 
and was first published in the Ladies’ Home Journal as 

a serial. Elegantly bound for presentation. 

The Study of the Piano, by H. Parent Given for 
three subscriptions. Price, post-paid, $l.uu. 

This work is designed to accompany the instruction 
book, and takes the place of the primer and catechism. 
The book has 127 pages, and is well bound in cloth 
Parents will do well in selecting this book as a present 
to their musical children. Teachers order it in quanti¬ 
ties. A few of the subjects treated are : General Advice 
on Practice: Necessity of Counting; Musical Memory, 
On Reading Music; The Pedal; Overcoming Bad Hab- 

Pi’ano Teaching, by Felix le Coupfey. Given for 
three subscriptions. Price 75 cts., post-paid. 

This book is more for pupils than for teachers, al 
though of interest to both. The book abounds in prac 
tical helps and advice. A good presentation book. 
Palmer's Piano Primer, by H R. Palmer. Given 
for three subscriptions. Price, bound in cloth, $l.UU, 

This book enjoys an immense popularity, and is by 
far the best piano primer ever issued. Every piano stu¬ 
dent should have a copy. It is durably bound in a suit 

whyS 1 'and' Wherefores of Music, by H. Sher 
wood Vtning. Given for two subscriptions. Price 

60 cts., post-paid. . . 

This book answers the questions that are constantly 
coming to the mind of the inquiring pupil regarding 
time, fingering, notation, touch, expression, embellish¬ 
ments, rhythm, etc., etc. A valuable book for presenta 
tion to pupils. 


Dictionary of Music, by W. S. B. Mathews. Given 
for three subscriptions. Price $1.00, post-paid. 

A correct and complete musical dictionary, tastefully 
and durably bound in cloth. A valuable feature is the 
names of the classical and modem musicians, phonet¬ 
ically spelled, thus giving the pronunciation, this book 
serves as an encyclopedia where more expensive works 
are not at hand. This is a valuable presentation book, 
and should be on every piano. . . 

Groves’ Dictionary of Music and Musicians, in 
five volumes. Given for thirty subscriptions. Price 
$25.00, sent by express, not prepaid ; put up in a neat 

This is the best, largest, most comprehensive and 
practical encyclopaedia in the English language. An 
invaluable work to every music teacher and earnest stu¬ 
dent Besides an exhaustive treatment of every ques¬ 
tion in the whole field of music, it contains a biography 
of every famous composer. 


Two 


LIBERAL OFFER OF MUSICAL WORKS. 

If you send your owu subscription with a new one, 
two in all, with $3.00 cash, you can have any one of the 
following premiums:— 

Music Teachers’ Class Book, Phrasing Stu¬ 
dies hy Mathews, Bach’s Lighter Composi¬ 
tions, Mendelssohn (Songs Without Words), Cho¬ 
pin Nocturnes, Album of Instructive Pieces 
(new) Studies in Melody Playing (Macdougall), 
30 Selected Studies from Stephen Heller, or 

Dollars’ Worth of Sheet Mnsic from onr 
Catalogue. 

If you send your own subscription with two new ones, 
three in all, with $4.50, you can have your choice of one 
of the following premiums:— 

Music Folio or Roll, New Lessons in Har¬ 
mony (Fillmore), Technic (Spengler’s), Practi¬ 
cal Harmony (Ritter), Fifteen Copies Pupils 
Lesson Book, Sonatina Album (Presser), Coun¬ 
terpoint and Canon (Ayres), Mozart Complete 
Sonatas, or 

Three Dollars’ Worth of Sheet Music from our 
Catalogue. 

If you send your own subscription and three new sub¬ 
scriptions, with $6.00, a premium from one of the fol- 
lowing will be given :— 

Art of Piano Playing (Clarke), Course in Har¬ 
mony (Howard), Pianoforte Instructor (Howe), 
Studies in Measure and Rhythm (Krause), Sys¬ 
tem of Pianoforte Technic (Howe), Unbound 
Volume of Etude (1887, 1888, 1889, or 1890), 'Well- 
Tempered Clavichord (Bach), Landon’s Reed 
Organ Method. 

OUR MOST POPULAR PREMIUM 

is a year’s subscription to The Etude for four sub¬ 
scriptions, with $6.00. 

THE PUPILS’ SPECIAL OFFER. 

Music books from the well-known catalogues of Peters, 
Litolfp, Augener & Co., and Breitkopf & Hartel. 
These catalogues contain standard and classic music in 
the greatest variety of arrangements and for all instru¬ 
ments, both solo and in combinations, beautifully 
printed, and edited by famous musicians. 


PREMIUM LIST, SEND TO PUBLISHER. 
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THE ETUDE. 


MATHEWS’ POPULAR 

HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


From the earliest times to the present. Includ¬ 
ing accounts of the culture instruments of all 
nations; the styles and nature of the music they 
made, and sketches of the principal composers of 
all times. The whole constituting a concise and 
readable account of the process of development 
through which the Art of Music has reached 
its present highly organized and expressive con¬ 
dition. 

Illustrated with figures of the Instruments, 
Notation, many Portraits and Musical Selections. 

BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

1 Volume. 12mo. Pages 352. Price $2.00. Beauti¬ 
fully printed on fine heavy paper, and handsomely 
bound with gilt top and uncut edges. 

Within this brief compass, the author has 
managed to include the essential facts and the 
more significant illustrations of the large histories, 
together with much original matter. This work 
was originally undertaken as a text-book for the 
use of the Chicago Musical College, occupying an 
intermediate position between the very long his¬ 
tories in four and five volumes, and the mere 
skeletons of the smaller histories then before the 
public. The work grew in writing, and illustra¬ 
tions were freely added, so that the result is what 
is confidently offered as the best popular history 
of music yet written. 

Addm ‘ THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 

PALMER’S 

PIANO PRIMER. 


15th EDITION. 

Notes and Remarks by such Musicians as Dr. 

Will. Mason, Mr. Win. 11 . Sherwood, 

Mr. Albert R. Parsons, etc. 

It is concise ; it is exhaustive ; it is endorsed by most 
of the great American Pianists and teachers. Letters of 
commendation of it have been received from the most 
prominent musicians in more than twenty different 
States. It is adopted as a standard work in most of 
the Colleges in America. Its sales have been phenome¬ 
nal. Its price is very reasonable, viz.: In Cloth, em¬ 
bossed, $1.00; in Board covers, 75 cents, and in paper 
covers, 60 cents. Address 


NEW, EASY AND PROGRESSIVE 

Method for the Pianoforte. 

BY JULIUS E. MULLER. 


PRICE $1.00. BOUND IN BOARDS. 

This is an entirely new work. The author is an active 
teacher, who is well known as the composer of that once 
popular parlor piece “Falling Leaves." In this work 
he has aimed at the popular taste. The names of 
Streabbog and Spindler appear the oftenest. The book 
has very few exercises. Address 

THEO. PRESSER, 

No. 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER! 

An Organ for Every Home. 

35 Subscriptions, a Four-Octave Organ. 

40 Subscriptions, a Five-Octave Organ. 


This is an excellent offer, and comes rarely for procuring 
a good instrument, by procuring the above number of 
subscriptions for this journal. The organ is cheap only 
in price ; in workmanship, or quality of material used it is 
the best. The names of the subscribers need not all be 
sent in at one time, but begin at once to interest your 
friends and pupils, and send in the subscriptions as you 
procure them, but let us know that you are working for 
the organ. When the required number is procured, the 
organ will be sent either by freight or express at the 
expense of the receiver. The organ is the one known 
as the Carpenter Companion Organ, No. 2. A full de¬ 
scription of it will be sent upon application. A warranty 
for eight years is given with each instrument. 

PALMER’S 

New Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary 
of Musical Terms. 

2600 TERMS DEFINED. 

A new and greatly enlarged edition of the Pocket 
Dictionary has recently been issued, which contains up¬ 
ward of 2600 definitions, covering about all that is 
required by musical students and teachers. It should 
be in the possession of every person who studies music. 

PRICE 25 CENTS. 

Address THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philad'a, Pa. 

SECOND EDITION. 

SONATINA ALBUM 

COMPILED BY THEO. PEESSEE. 

Price . $1.00, Bound in Board Cover. 


TEACHERS’ 

POCKET METRONOME. 

SIMPLE. CIHIEIT. SEAT ill HIEXPEHSIIE. 



Price, Nickel-plated, 50 Cents, Net, Postpaid. 


Giving the correct Metronomic Marks after the 
Maelzel Standard, together with the 
True Tempos of all the Dances. 


These instruments have been especially manufactured 
for The Etude, and will be sent as a premium to any one 
sending two subscribers. Address 

THEO. PEESSEE, 1701 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Introduction to Studies in Phrasing. 


FIRST LESSONS IN 



W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

PRICE - $1.60. 

The author has brought together a valuable collection 
of little pieces, musical and poetic in quality, within the 
ability of children’s fingers and within the range of the 
children’s minds. They are taken from the most suc¬ 
cessful collections of this class of tone poems for chil¬ 
dren the world can show. 

The pieces are all closely annotated, fingered, 
etc. There is also, at the beginning of the work, 
a few chapters on the object and manner of 
using the work; Rudiments of Musical Form; 
Phrasing • What it is to Play with Expression; 
Subjective and Objective in playing, etc. 

The work is intended to precede the two vol¬ 
umes of “Studies in Phrasing," which are among 
the most popular musical text-books now used 
in the country. As a work of genuine useful¬ 
ness in teaching, the volume cannot be excelled. 


COURSE OF 

PIANO STUDY, 


THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A, PA. 

Lessons in Musical History, 

BY 

JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE. 


Price $1.50 postpaid. 


A comprehensive outline of musical history from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the present time; espe¬ 
cially designed for the use of schools and literary insti¬ 
tutions. 

Address Publisher, 

Theodore Presses, 

1704 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Introduction.* AG g 

Kullak. Op. 81. No. 3. Grandmother tells a Shuddering Tale. 7 

Mendelssohn. Op. 72 No. 3, Kinderstiicke... **’* o 

Schmidt. Op. 14. No. 1, Sonatina.lo 

Jadassohn. Op. 17. No. 3. Children’s Dance. . 19 

Diabelli. Op. 168. No. 3... 

Burgmuller. Op. 76. No. 1, Rondiletto.. 20 

Spindler. Op. 136. No. 1, Sonatina in 4 Hands.. 04 

Hummel. Op. 52. Rondoletto. 04 

ReylofL The Fuchsia. 20 

Kuhlau. Op. 20. No. 2, Sonatina. .. 4 

Steibelt. Turkish Rondo. 4 - 

Clementi. Op. 36. No. 1, Sonatina. . ki 

Kjerulf. Scherzino. aJ 

Greig. Op. 12. No. 7, Album Leaf.. 

Smith. Babbling Brook.... P: 

Lichner. Op. 149 No. 6 , Sonatina.. 

Dussek. Plough Boy.. 

Lange. Op. 114. No. 1, Sonatina...i.!".’""”*!!™!’. 7 Z 

Dussek. La Matinee. at 

Haydn. Sonatina in D..V..V.V.V.. el 

Schumann. Slumber Song. rr 

Schumann. Nocturne. q? 

Mendelssohn’s Song Without Words. No. lV.'V.’V.V..o! 

Bach. Little Prelude. No. 6 . at 

Bach. Little Prelude. No. 3.’’’. qq 

Schubert. Op. 78. Menuette....*. qq 

Reinecke. Op. 47. No. 2, Sonatina..m 

Chopin. Op. 9. No. 2, Nocturne. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN TEN GRADES. 

By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Volume / Now Ready. $1.00 Each Grade. 


W. S. B. Mathews, with the help of other noted mu¬ 
sicians and teachers, has taken the whole field of etudes, 
and from them selected such as are most useful for 
meeting every necessity in a teacher’s experience. 
Teachers will be delighted with the sterling musical and 
useful technical qualities of these etudes. 

There are ten grades, a volume to each grade, each 
containing about thirty pages, and the studies in each 
volume progressively arranged. The selections are 
carefully fingered, phrased, edited, and annotated. Every 
difficulty is prepared by being first introduced in its most 
simple form. 


THE ETUDE 
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7-OCTAVE CONCERT GRAND ORGAN. 

_ 


Our Concert Grand Organs 

structed as to insure the Most Beau- 
operated by the knees. This does 
which often, through damp weather, 
ance. The appearance of the Organ 
Piano. By a peculiar construction 
possible, forming a qualifying box, 
ity is obtained, differing from all 
gradation of tone become possible, 
design, and voiced so that the most 
can be executed without difficulty, 



have no stops, but are so con- 
tiful Effects by the use of two levers 
away with a complicated stop action, 
causes much trouble and annoy- 
is that of a handsome Upright 
of the Case, hitherto considered im- 
a remarkable resonating Pipe qual- 
Reed Organs, and the most exquisite 
The reeds are the best patented 
brilliant Allegretto or Staccato music 


I I the same as on a Piano. 




THE ELEMENTS 

HARMONIC NOTATION. 

For Classes or Individuals. 

BY 

WILLIAM B. WAIT. 

PRICE 50 CENTS. 

A Preparation for the Study of Harmony. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WRITE FOR PRICES.—Address 

320 and 322 South Tenth Street, and 
939 and 941 Walnut Street, 

EASTON, PA. 


I.AWRENCE ORGAN MANUF'G CO., 



By W. F. GATES. 

PRICE - - *1-50 

The very best sayings on musical topics, chosen 
from the highest rank of 


170 AUTHORS, 


-IN- 

600 QUOTATIONS. 

Every teacher—every student—should own Musical 
Mosaics. Instructive, practical, interesting and fasci- 

As a presentation volume it cannot be excelled. 

SACRED SONGS 

WITH ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 

By H. A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 

N °“ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” Soprano or Tenor. 40c. 
“Jesus, my oue Prevailing Plea." Alto. 30c. 

In Press. 

“Abide with me. ’J Alto. T 

“They know not what they do.” Soprano or tenor. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 



sill ail SMeiis’ 

FOR MUSIC TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


E. M. SEFTON. 


PRICE 


* 1.00 


neat and substantial 

4JMUSIC v FOLIOS^ 

OUR OWN MAKE. 

Price 75 Cents. $6.00 per dozen, by Express. 

This folio is without spring back or ornamental work. It is a simple 
folio in cloth, with three strings to tie the open ends. 

Address THEO. PRESSER, Phila., Pa. 


SELECTED 

CRAMER STUDIES. 

From the Von Biilow Edition. 

PRICE $1.50. FIRMLY BOUND. 

LIBERAL DEDUCTION TO THE PROFESSION. 

The Volume contains the choicest of the Von BU / 0 ^ 
editions, which are published in sheet orm, 1 
books. This abridged edition can be usedl in ® 05 ‘« a ®® 8 
for the complete work. Only the most difficult and un 
important ones have been eliminated. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This book makes work easy for THE TEACHER the young 
especially—and the study of music clear and attractive for THE 
PUPIL. It is a new departure and is a step in advance of any¬ 
thing published as a means of interesting the pupil and aiding 
the teacher. It tells When, Where and How ranch should 
be studied or given in Theory, Technic and The Piece, and 
their various subdivisions. No steps need be taken hesitatingly by 
he young teacher. Read what Dr. William Mason, the head of the 
profession, has to say of the work:— 

“MS. E. M. SEFTON, 

“Dear Sir :—I have received the copy of‘Teacher’s Help and 
Student’s Guide,’ and thank you for sending it. I have examined it 
with interest and regard it as a very useful work. It keeps con¬ 
stantly before the pupil the true and fundamental principles upon 
which effective practice is based. The various exercises are arranged 
in a systematic way, tending toward orderly and rapid development. 
The directions, which constantly remind the pupil of the absolute 
necessity of deliberate and conscientious work, may at flrst glance 
seem almost superfluous, but the experienced teacher will at once 
recognize their importance and the urgency of their constant repeti¬ 
tion. It is the kind and quality of practice which tells. One might 
as reasonably expect, by sowing poor and imperfect seed, to harvest 
good fruit, as through imperfect practice to gain good and desirable 
results in pianoforte playing. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“William Mason.” 

Address 

THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIVE VALUABLE PAMPHLETS: 

“On Teaching and Teaching Reform.” By A. R. Parsons and 

Constantin Sternberg...."•••-""•••••j / 0 cw * 

“What Shall we Play, or Musical Education in the Home. 

Letters to a Lady Friend. By Carl Reinecke. Translated 

by John Rehmann,...^ cta< 

“Elementary Piano Instruction for Teacher or Pupil. By Aloys 

Hennes . . . .......,..•..••••••••••15 cts. 

“ Advice to Young sludento of Pianoforte.” A collection of about 

60 rules for beginners. By Albert W. Borst, ••••—;.<*“• 

“ Method of Study.” (For Amateurs.) By 0. A. Macirore,.10 cts. 

Thie Five sent by Mail for 50 cts. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GROVES' DICTIONARY 

OF 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

The only Complete Encyclopaedia of Music in 
the English Language. 


PRACTICAL AND PLEASING. 

Tbe Art of Pianoforte Playing 


Bound in handsome Brown Cloth, Gilt Tops. Put up in boxes and 
sold only in complete sets. This new edition includes the Index. 

Price for 5 Volumes, (including Index,) $19.00. 
Price for Index, - - - $2.50. 

Address, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ffumbeFg of JT%e Etude 


STUDIES IN PHRASING. 

VOL. II. 

By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

PRICE $1.50, NET. 

A collection of a higher grade of Piano Co ”P osi “?“ S ’ 
Also containing an extensive treatise on P ^ 

which is as practical as it is valuable. T P A 
given in the treatise are exemplified in a senes, ot 
finest compositions of the greatest composers indu ling 
selections from Bach, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schu 
mann, Chopin, and Rubinstein. 


By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 

Price $1.50, Postpaid. 

The design of the work is to furnish a thoroughly 
artistic school for beginners, embodying all the latest 
results of the best criticism. The exercises have been 
constructed with great care, and are graded in such a 
way that the difficulties that beset beginners are almost 
insensibly overcome. Not a page has been admitted tor 
the purpose of making a book ; no other work has been 
borrowed from; but every piece in the work is the 
result of careful study of the requirements of a complete 
elementary school for the pianoforte. 

Address Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA. 


Unbound Volumes for 1886, 
“ “ “ 1887, 

“ “ “ 1888, 

“ “ “ 1889, 


Bound 


“ 1886, 
“ 1887, 
“ 1888, 
“ 1889, 
“ 1890, 
“ 1891 


$1.50, Postpaid. 
1.50, 

1.50, " 

1.50, 

2.50, 

2.50, 

2.50, 

2.50, 

2.50, 


2.50, 


a 

n 

ii 

ii 

n 

ii 


— -- 7 - 7 

Odd Back Numbers, Unbound, 75 cents per dozen. 

These volumes contain from 18 to 20 dollars worth of music in 
each year. The various articles give a great amount of information 
of permanent value. It is a peculiarity of Ttie Etude that its 
articles are of substantial and lasting worth. Address the Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE ETUDE. 


TOUCH mid TECHN 


Ul 


WILLIAM MASON, Mus. Doc. 

IN FOUR BOOKS: 

PART I.—The Two-Finger Exercises. 

PART II.—The Scales Rhythmically Treated. 
PART III.—Arpeggios Rhythmically Treated. 

PART IV. — School of Octave and Bravura 
Playing—in preparation. 

PRICE OF EACH $1.00. 


An original system for the development of a complete 
technic, from the beginner to the finished artist. Its 
distinguishing characteristics are : An active use of the 
pupil’s mind in technical work, with the resultant rapid 
and thorough development; the application of accents, 
thus developing a true rhythm; a discriminating touch 
that leads to every variety of tone color and dynamic 
quantity, and an effective system of velocity practice that 
secures the necessary facility and speed of execution. 
All of which is applied to the artistic and expressive 
rendition of musical compositions. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. T. J. DAVIES, Mus. Bac., 

Gives lessons personally, or by correspondence, in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Canon and Fngne, Musical Form and 
Orcliestration. Students prepared for musical examinations 
Most thorough and systematic course. Compositions revised and 
corrected. Terms moderate. Address 

ROOMS 45 and 46, BURR BUILDING, 
Scranton, Pa. 


A PLACE FOR NORTHERN GIRLS TO SPEND THE WINTER. 

Conservatory of Music, Martha Washington Col- 
lege, Abingdon, Va. 2507 feet above sea level; a 

delightful Climate. Modern courses of study in Piano, Voice- 
training, Organ and Theory. Lectures, Concerts, Artists’ Recitals 
and able Teachers. Use of five-finger exercises discarded. Techni- 
con and Practice Clavier used. Send for circulars. 

A. Li. MANCHESTER, Musical Director. 

Rev. S. N. BARKER, President. 


MRS. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
Concerts, Piano Recitals and Piano Instruction. 

Mrs. Sherwood will accommodate two young ladies, as boarders in 
her family during the winter, who desire a thorough musical edu¬ 
cation with the advantages of a home. Address at her residence, 

288 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ORGAN OPENINGS, Etc. 

MR. ALBERT W. BORST, 

Teacher of the 

ORGAN - AND - PIANOFORTE 

3602 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

No Charge for Organ practice. Full arrangements made for 
students studying for the profession. 


EDWARD BAXTER DPEK.RTT 
Concert Pianist and Lecturer 
Lecture Eecitals at Colleges and Conservatories a Specialty. 

Address, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Perry makes an Annual Western and Southern Tour, from Sept, 
10th to the holidays. Special Terms to parties on his direct 
route desiring recitals at that time. 


BEAUTIFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE. 

ITJusic and Culture. 

By CARL MERZ, MUS. DR. 


MRS. MARY GREGORY MURRAY 

(pupil op william mason) 

Instructs Teachers and Students in the 
“MASON METHOD OF TOUCH AND TECHNIC.” 

Will also make engagements for Concerts or Piano Lectures with 
Illustrative Recitals, adapted to general audiences or Musical Asso¬ 
ciations and Classes of Students. 

Address, Care of The Etude. 


PRICE $1.75. 

CONTENTS. 

Genius, Success in Professional Life, Schopenhauer’s 
Musical Philosophy, Music of Nature, Head and 
Heart, Sanctity of Music, Church Music, Hints 
to Pupils, Philosophy of the Beautiful, 

Plea for Music, Value of Musical 
Education, Memory, Woman in 
Music, Harmony, Imagina¬ 
tion, Expression, Maxims. 

v 5 ork *? alike indispensable to the teacher and pupil. To 

both it offers valuable alvice and encouragement. It contains over 
200 pages and is printed in most excellent style. 


AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE. 

MUSICAL AUTHORS. 

A GAME FOR EVERY MUSIC STUDENT. 


PRICE 35 CTS., POSTPAID. 


The game, which consists of 48 cards, can be played by 
any number of players. The object of the game is to 
impress on the mind of the players the important events 
in the lives of 48 composers and musicians. 

Address Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARRY CLYDE BROOKS, 

TENOR AND INSTRUCTOR 

In Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, according to Italian 
Methods. 

Studio, 8 Euclid Ave., - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Mr. Brooks is a pupil of Sig. Antonio Sangiovanni, Milan, Italy. 


JAMES M. TRACY, 

LEIPSIC AND WEIMAR, 1869-62, 

PIANIST,TEACHER, AND WRITER. 

-TERMS:- 

$60.00 for twenty one-hour lessons. $30.00 for twenty half-hour lessons. 
address ; 

37 Fort Avenue, or Chickering’s, 152 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


W. RHY8-HERBERT, 

Mus. Bac.; Gold Medalist, 1892; 

Teaches Harmony, Counterpoint, Etc., 

BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pupils prepared for Musical Examinations. Terms, Moderate. 

Address, HAZLETON, PA. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE, IND. 
Instruction given in all Departments of Music. 

Pupil, Classical, Artist, Choral and Orchestral Concerts, 
Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartette, Ensemble and 
Oratorio Work. 

FIVE COURSES OF STUDY. 

Room, Board, Practice and Sheet Music at reasonable rates. 
For Circulars, apply to 

JAMES H. HOWE, DEAN, GBEENCASTLE, IND. 

For Circulars of other University Departments, apply to 
President, Alexander Martin, d.d., ll.d., College of Liberal Arts. 
Rev. 8. L. Bowman, a.sl, s.t.d.. Dean of School of Theology. 

Hon. Alexander C. Downey, ll.d., Dean of School of Law. 

Henry A. Mills, Dean of School of Art. 

8 amuel 8 . Parr, “ Normal School. 


New York College of Music, 

ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
jWme. 

Principal of Vocal Department. 

All branches of Music taught. 

Faculty comprises the most eminent 
instructors. 

-N O TIC E .- 

The New York College of Music will remove 
September 1st from 163 East 70th Street to Its 
new and handsome building, 128 and 130 East 
58th Street. 


Portraits of great Musicians. 


LIFE SIZE, 22 x 28 INCHES. 

Price $1.00. Postage and Tube, 10 cts. Extra. 
“ $5.00, with Frame, Antique Oak. 

Packed to go by Express at purchaser’s charge. 

The following are now ready:— 

BEETHOVEN, MENDELSSOHN, MOZART, 
WAGNER, HANDEL, CHOPIN. 

OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 

. Tlle elegant portraits have given the greatest satisfac- 
tion wherever introduced. The former price for these 
was $4.50 each, without frame. Suitable for the most 
elegant Studio, Music Room or Parlor. 

Address THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA. 



©BEF^JIfc II&ISIG 


With a Large Faculty of Superior Instructors, and 
a splendid building for its exclusive use, the Oberlin 
Conservatory offers unusual advantages for the Study of 
Music. 635 students last year. Total expense for one 
year’s study (38 weeks) need not exceed $300. 

Terms begin Sept. 16, Jan. 6, and April 5. 

If you are intending to study Music in any of its 
branches, send for catalogue to 

F. B. RICE, Director, 

OBERLIN, OHIO, 


nAUA’C musical institute and 
UArS A 5 CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
WARREN, OHIO, gives instruction in all departments 
of Music, with a thorough, systematic course of study, 
and a faculty of the highest exc^lence and efficiency. 
Established twenty-two years. Catalogues free. 

JUNIUS DANA, Secretary. 

STANDARD WORKS. 

Dana’s Practical Harmony.$2 00 

Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass. 1 00 

The Art of Fingering .j 75 

National School for Cornet.2 50 

Progressive Studies for Violin . Each 1 00 

Address the Publishers, 

DANA’S MUSICAU INSTITUTE, 
WARREN, OHIO. 


Grand Success! The Sleigh Ride. 

By W. M. Treloar. 
Greatest Musical Novelty of the Times. 
SOLO toe. DUET, $1.00. 
This great piece is played with 
hells and whips, (chorus ad lib.) 
Creates unbounded enthusi¬ 
asm wherever played Just what 
ou want. 50,000 already sold. 
>end <dc for the solo, or $1 for the 



Swiss bells used In 
this piece 40c. 


duet, mention this paper and we will send a pair of 
bells JF R l u l S * TRELOAR MUSIC CO., Mexico. Mo. 


A GENEROUS OFFER. 

THE COSMOPOLITAH ant THE ETDDE 

For $4.70, 

With a Premium of Gen. Grant’s “ Memoirs.” 

Postage is extra and amounts to 48 cts. In two vol- 
u “ eE ' “ orl ff 1Dal edition, of which there have been 

sold 650,000 copies, at $7.00 a set. The Cosmopolitan 
£ °“ e ° f beSt 1 , llustrated monthlies, ranking with 
Harper s, Scribner s, and The Century. It gives 1536 
pages of reading by the best writers, and over 1200 illus¬ 
trations by the most celebrated artists. It has a circu¬ 
lation of over 80,000. Address, The Etude Office. 


THE ETTJDE 


VALUABLE IDSICAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY THEODO RE PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


jlorn to Understand CDusie, Vols. 1 and 2 

BY 

W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Price, $1.50 each. 

This work shows how to perform intelligently, and with ex. 
oresrion It unfolds the beauties of the better grades of music, 
so that the musically-uneducated listener can enjoy them. 

It furnishes the most desirable material—Biographical, His¬ 
torical Theoretical and Descriptive, for PUPILS' MUSICALES. 
INDISPENSABLE to the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER and EARN¬ 
EST PUPIL._ 


PRACTICAL HARMONY FOR STUDENTS 

BY 

XDr. F. L. RITTER 

Price, $1.00, in Boards. 

Especially calculated to teach the Art of Composition and 

Improvis ation. ____— 


COURSE! HARMONY. 

BY 

GEORGE H. HOWARD, A. M. 

Price, $1.60. 

Easily Understood, interesting, thorough. Simple explana¬ 
tions In olain language. New features of practical value. Pu¬ 
pils’ work clearly indicated. A LEADING TEXT BOOK ON 
THIS SUBJECT. 


Whys and Wherefores of Music. 
Elementary. 

By- TZ. S. ’VIGSmSTO-. 

Price, 50 cents. 

Should be In the Hands of Every Pupil of Music. 

A series of questions and answers which involvethe elements 
of music. This book covers the ground of a primer on music, 
and gives an introduction to the Science of Harmony. 

Contains a school of embellishments, and answersmost of the 
questions constantly coming to the inquiring pnpiL 


MUSICAL STUDIES AT HOME. 

BY 

MARGARET B. HARVEY. 

Price, $ 1 . 25 . 

Neatly hound. Suitable for presentation. A Help in the 
Home study of Music for P arents and Pupils. _;_ . 


THE STUDY Op THE PIANO. 

By H. Pkrsnt. 

Translated by M. A. Bierstccdt. 

Price, $ 1 . 00 . 

One hundred and twenty-seven pages. One hundred and 
sixty two questions, with elaborate and clearly^expressea an¬ 
swers. MANY VALUABLE TABLES AND RULES. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTOR. 

BE 

JAMES HAMILTON HOWE. 

Price, SSi 50 . 

Complete theoretics explanations. System of Touch an 
Rhythm. Easily graded interesting and Phasing- Used and 
strongly endorsed by the best musicians, teachers and conserve 
tories. - _- 


Class and Account Book for 
Music Teachers. 


-By E. M. SEFTON.— 

Revised Edition, Price, 50 cents. 

The book contains everything for 
teachers: Index; A Baity Schedule •—- with 

Hour; Pupils’ Sheet Music Account; Account Wltn 


• keeping accounts or music 
u e of Lessons for each 


Music PubfishersV Baiiy Earnings; Summary > 
andum, etc. Devised and revised-to meet 
music teacher in keeping accurate and systemanc acco ■ 
Carefully kept accounts prevent disp uted bills at end 01 ter 


THE MUSICIAN- 

In Six Crades, Each 75 cents. 

By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 

This work helps to a better underetanding and performance 
of the best things in music. Leads to ■cffieicnt st y > £ g - c> 
the pupil interested and teaching him to wq a ssical and 

It gives a list of the most desirable and useful Classical 
Standard Music for Teaching and Study. pieces. It is 

Analyses, Explains and Annotates tne con- 

full Of valuable and helpful suggestions and in m _ 

tains many interesting incidents in the lives oi me grctu. w 

posers. “ _ -- — 


PUPILS' LESSORBOOK 

Price, 10 cents; $1.00 per doz. 

Systematises the pupils’ study; has a record of lesson 
days, hours of practice, and other practical helps. 


SPENGLER’S SYSTEM OF TECHNIC 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

By A. SPENGLER, 

Price, half cloth, $I.5G. 

Technics, Rhythmics and Equalizations, kept hand in hand. 
Interesting, New and Progressive. 

Address for full description, or for sample copy, to the Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW LESSORS IN H^PIVIOTIY. 
By JOflfl C. FILlijflOlRE. 

Pffiee, $1.00. 

Essential to Progressive Teachers. A work based on the ad¬ 
vanced theories oi Dr. Hugo Riemann. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular or sample copy to the Publisher. 


A Standard Work. 

LESSONS IN MUSICAL HISTORY. 

By John C. Fillmore. 

Price, $1.50. 

INDISPENSABLE TO MUSIC PUPILS. For Schools, 
Classes, Conservatories and general reading. Useful and enter¬ 
taining. Send for full description or sample copy to Publisher. 


PIANOFORTE fflUSIC. 

By JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE. 

Price, $1.50. 

The only hook of this kind in English. Endorsed and used 
by the Leading Teachers and Conservatories. Comprehensive, 
interesting, Useful. A book for study or general reading. 

Six Editions have already been printed. 


WHAT SHALL WE PLAT, or, 

NIUSIC IN THE HOME. 

By CAUL BEINECKE 
Price, 25 cents. 

*■ Letters from a renowned musician and teacher to a lady: 
Directly calculated to lead to better work and a fuller appre¬ 
ciation and enjoyment of what is good and best in music. 

Written for pupils of all grades. Invaluable to young teachers, 
and it especially appeals to the progressive teacher of experience. 
The pieces named in the book can be bad from the publisher. 


By JAMES HAMILTON HOWE. 

Author of Pianoforte Instructor. 

Half Cloth, S1.30. 

New Edition. New Exercises. School of Embellishment 
Complete Technical Material. Interesting and Ihorough. 


FLAYS AND SONGS. 

Price, 50 cents. 

For Kindergarten, Private Primary Schools 
and for Families. 

A collection of translated Kinder} 
the German. Words esse 
pleasing and good music. 


indergarten Songs and Plays from 
j child-like, chaste and beautiful, 


NATTIBB OF HARMONY. 
By DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 

Translated by J. C. Fillmore. 

Price, 25 cents. 

An exposition of some modern ideas of Harmony. A pamphlet 
of About 30 pages for teachers and advanced students, showing the 
new things and underlying principles m this subject. AIL pro¬ 
gressive teachers will fee! the necessity of having a working 
knowledge of these new ideas, and no ambitious pupil will feel 

eoutenteli until he has mastered the contents of this book. _ 


ADVICE TO YOUNG STUDENTS OF THE PIANOFOSTE. 

By ALFRED W. BORST. 

Price, 10 cents each; 81.00 per doz. 

'Some Good Advice for Everyone Studying the Piano. 

A little pamphlet containing valuable and practical thoughts 
concentrated into forty-eight pithy and pungent maxims Should 
he free uentlv read bv young pupils, and be on their pianos within 
reach as a silent monitor to keep them from forming bad habits. 
Teachers should furnish them to pupils, for it is admirably calcu¬ 
lated to inspire the pupil to enthusiastic and superior work. 


ELEMENTARY piano instructor, 

OR 

thoughts for teachers and pupils. 

By ALOYS HENNES. 

Translated from the German by F. J. THOMPSON. 
Price, 16 cents. 

A pamphlet of 20 pages. 


SOHKUHA MiBVJW. 

Compiled by Theodore Presser. 

Price, in Board Cover, $1.00. 

Choice lormative piece? as pleasing as valuable. A favorite 
collection with ihe progressive teachers and pupils. Indispensa- 
ble for the formation and cultivation of tas te, v aluable as Read' 
ing Lessons. 


FIFTY EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 

By ALBERT W. BORST. 

Price, 5 cents; 50 cents per doz. 

-AND- 

Juvenile Examination Questions for Young 
Pianoforte Pupils. 

IB 37 - Xj- sa. CHTJISCHI. 

Price, 10 cents; $1.00 per doz. 

Every student of music should try to answer these questions. To 
the successful they will give the self-confidence arising fromdim- 
culties overcome, and to those who fail they will plainly indicate 
where further study is necessary. To answer them will lead to 
much useful information. It requiies thorough and comprehen¬ 
sive knowledge of a subject to enable one to write out concise 
and accurate answers to a series of questions. 


JERUSALEM. 

A CRAND ORATORIO. 

By HUGH A. CLARK. Must. Hoc. 

Price, $1.50, Bound in Boards. 

The libretto of this Oratorio is taken from the Bible, and 
gives, in an epitomized form, the story of the taking of Zion by 
David—The prosperity of Jerusalem—The defection of Israel— 
The consequent destruction of the city, and the kings captivity. 


STUDIES IN MEASURE AND RHYTHM. 

BY E. W. KRAUSE. 

FOR PRIVATE, CLASS OR SELF-INSTRUCTION 

Price, SI.60 in Boards. 

A Systematic and Practical Treatment of Measure (Time) and 
Metrical Notation, in the form of scales and other exercises. 

The work affords material for acquiring the ability to read 
and play the piano correctly in a comparatively short time. 


A Graded Course of Study for Cabinet Organ. 

BY M. S. MORRIS. 

Price, 10 cents. 

Containing the best lists of pieces and studies, volumes of 
voluntaries, arranged in systematic order for reference. 


PIANO TEACHING. 

BY 

FELIX LE COUPPEY. 

'X’ra.aa.sla/tecl "toy S1£II^STA.!DT. 

Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 

A work for every teacher. Full of valuable hints from one 
of the greatest teachers of the piano. 


PRINCESS SNOWFLAKE 

OR BEYOND THE ICEBERCS. 

IBy Benjamin Cross, Jr. 

Price, $1.25. 

A New Comic Opera, in Three Acts, with Original Worda and 
Music. Complete Libretto can be furnished on application. 


COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 

By E. E. AYRES. 

Plri.ee, w h $1.00, Postpaid, 

It clearly marks out the student’s work for him, and assigns 
him his definite writing exercises in each chapter. These tasks 
being indicated in their proper place, the student may not be in 
doubt as to his work for a moment. 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. - 

BY 

W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Price, $1.00. 

Besides giving definitions of terms a short sketch of 
all modem musicians is included. 


TEACHING AND TEACHING REFORM. 


A. It. Parsons and Constantin Sternberg. 

Price, 25 cents. 

Two Lectures of unusual merit. 

METHOD OF STUDY. 

By J. C. A. Macirone. 

Price, xo cents. 

Among the many topics treated in this little pamphlet are 
“On a Good Touch,’’ Repose in Playing,” “ Magnetism in Play¬ 
ing.” 


For Full Description of Above Works Send for Complete Descriptive Catalogue. 
























































































































































THE ETUDE 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut Street, [Philadelphia, Pa. 


V. 


ORDER BY 

NUMBER ONLY. 

1069. Baumfelder, P. Peasant’s Dance. 

Op. 208. Grade IV. 

A characteristic piece with a pleasing melody in a 
polka-like movement. Good practice in “ Germ ’ play¬ 
ing and easy thirds l'rom a flexible wrist with the hand 
touch. 

1070. Goerdeler, Richard. Gypsy Queen 

Waltzes. Grade IV. 

Acharmiug waltz for either study or dancing. It 
has the real waltz swing of movement. Good practice 
in phrasing, the phrases being uncommonly clear. 
Also good practice for the wrist touch or easy thirds 
and sixths. 

1071. Goerdeler, Richard. Dahlia Schot- 

tische. Grade V.•••••• 

A vigorous theme partly in octaves. The middle 
movement is particularly pleasing. A good study for 
accenting octaves, easy chords and for phrasing. 

Grade 


30 


60 


35 


1072. 


35 


Kluppelberg, F. W. Idylle. 

VI...... 

One of the most beautiful of modern popular parlor 
pieces. Superior material for practice on clearly 
arpeggioed chords, both ascending and descentnng, 
where delicacy of touch is needed, and for fine, 
although not difficult, left-hand work. This piece 
teachers will order by quantities. 

1073. Morey, F. L. Tarantella. Op. 29. 

Grade V. 50 

A tuneful tarantella, a quality which is uncommon 
in the tarantella. A fine stndy for facility, accents, 
and phrasing. Good work for independence in the 
left hand, and this is just what teachers want, for 
many pupils are careless in this respect. 

1074. Goerdeler, Richard. Christmas 

Chimes. Grade IV. SO 

A delightful “bell piece,” abounding in pleasing 
effects. Besides the practice in broken pianissimo 
octaves, this is a good work in arpeggio runs and 
wrist touch on chords, sixths and octaves. Teachers 
and pupils will both enjoy this piece. * 

1075. Brunner, C. T. Select Studies. Op. 

23. Grades III and IV. 1 00 

Edited by John C. Fillmore. Careful directions 
about touch, style of execution, hand positions for dif¬ 
ferent effects, and many suggestions as to methods of 
study. The pupil or teacher using these fifteen 
selected studies has the invaluable suggestions and 
helps from Mr. Fillmore, who is one of the best musi¬ 
cians and teachers of our times. These studies have 
melodic as well as technical value. 

1076. Houseley, Henry. Bygone Days, 

Dance Antique. Grade IV. 50 

This gavotte has both an antique and rustic content, 
and it is decidedly pleasing and effective. It' abounds 
in contrasts both ruggedly beautiful and delicately 
sweet. It furnishes the pupil a fine opportunity for 
the study of the demi-staccato touch, arpeggioed 
chords, and easy left-hand development. 

1077. Goerdeler, Richard. Angels’ 

Voices, a Lullaby. Grade IV. 50 

This is one of the most popular parlor pieces, and is 
selling by the thousands, several editions being rapidly 
exhausted. It gives the pupil delightful material for 
the study of easy arpeggioed chords, hand or wrist 
touch on short chords, and in a le 2 ato baritone-like 
melody. Teachers are ordering this in quantities. 

1078. Goerdeler, Richard. Sleeping 

Beauty, Polka. Grade IV. 40 

Bright and lively, melodious and pleasing. A good 
study for facility of technic, elastic touch, and easy 
wrist or hand touch. 

1079. Goerdeler, Richard. Primrose, 

Polka Mazurka. Grade IV. 35 

A taking piece in the popular style. Excellent prac¬ 
tice for hand or wrist touch on small chords and 
sixths. 

1080 to 1102. Inspirations for the Young 
Musician. Edited by W. S. B. 
Mathews and Hamilton C. Mac- 
dougall. Grades II to IV. 15-30 

Pieces by Reinecke, Lange, Kullak, Spindler,Gurlitt, 

Merkel, Reinhold, etc., etc. Annotated with ample 
notes, helps, explanations, and practical suggestions. 

Superior print, paper, and engraving. An invaluable 
set of pleasing and formative teaching pieces. 

1103. Goerdeler, Richard. Under the Elm 

Tree, Idylle. Grade IV. 40 

Pleasing melody. Excellent material for teaching 
purposes in the practice of broken octaves, reiterations, 
arabesques, and chord work. 

1104. Waddington, Edmund. Morning 

Dew, Morceau. Grade IV. 50 

' In sweetly-contrasted melodies. Good touch study 

on demi-staccato, arpeggioed chords, and singing mel¬ 
ody. 

1105. Waddington, Edmund. In the 

Grove, Meditation. Grade IV. 50 

Brilliant beautiful, and a popular favorite. It is a 
piece that is sure to interest the pupil. Has good 
teaching points on time and touch. 

1106. Waddington, Edmund. Forest 

Whispers, Idyl. Grade.IV. 50 

A song-like melody in the pastoral style, sweet and 
charming. It furnishes good practice on runs, melody, 
touch, and free wrist work 

1107. Waddington. Edmund. At Twi¬ 

light Nocturne. Grade V... 50 

Pleasing to the popular taste, and good material for 
practice on runs and for the clinging legato touch. 


ORDER BY PRICE 

NUMBER ONLY. 

1108 to 1136. Thirty Selected Studies from 
Stephen Heller, taken from Op. 

45 46, 47. Grades IV to VI.. 15-3o 

Revised and progressively arranged with copious 
annotations by Albert R. Parsons talvin B Cady Ar¬ 
thur Foote, K. Baxter Perry, John S. Van Cleve, 

Charles W. London, Theodore Presser,.and Wilson G. 

Smith. Beautifully printed on fine paper. These 
Etudes are invaluable teaching material. 

1137. Norris, Eben H. After Sunset. 

Grade VI... 50 

A brilliant and showy piece. Abounds m good tech¬ 
nical work on runs and chords. 

1138. Norris, Eben H. Clio, March Bril- 

liante. Grade VI. 

A brilliant exhibition piece, especially effective. 

Good octave practice. 

Goerdeler, Richard. Heavenly 
Rest, a Reverie. Grade V. 

A most charming melody, in the popular style. 

Good practice on arpeggioed chords and runs. 

Goerdeler, Richard. Italian Peas¬ 
ant’s Dance, Tarantella. Grade... 

Pleasingly melodious, as is everything by this pop¬ 
ular composer. Good practice in phrasing and rapid 
reading. 

Concone, J. On Wings of Light. 

Giade III. 

A bright and beautiful piece by acelebrated composer, 
but its special value is that throughout it gives an 
application of the invaluable Mason Two-Finger Touch, 
thus furnishing the pupil with a pleasing musical use 
of this artistic touch, and so giving him the double 
pleasure of playing a fine piece and with the touch 
upon which he has so faithfully practiced. This piece 
is edited and annotated by Charles W. Landon. 


1139. 


1140. 


1141. 


1142. Von Wilm, V. Canzonetta. Grade 

VI. 

A gem of rarest beauty, alike interesting to both the 
amateur and musician. This edition is described, 
annotated, analyzed, phrased, fingered, and with a full 
lesson by Charles W. Landon. - 

1143. Bendel, F. In the Gondola. Grade 

VI.. 

The most popular piece of one of the best modern 
composers. This edition is fully annotated and moBt 
carefully edited. 

1144. Krutsch, Oscar. Heart and Hand, 

Gavotte. Grade V... 

Original effects and strikingly pleasing. Good wrist 
work and practice on the demi-staccato touch. 

1145. Beethoven. Op. 14, No. 2. Sonata 

in G. Grade VI. 

This grand composition has Beethoven’s own finger¬ 
ing and accentuations, with special annotations by his 
pupil, the Chevalier de Kontski. The celebrated 
Andante in C of this sonata has an entirely different 
reading in our ossai, besides the commonly accepted 
one, which explains an anomaly that artists have 
wondered over, viz., a staccato andante. This edition 
shows Beethoven’s style of making a legato melody 
with staccato accompaniment. Beautifully and clearly 
printed, and in every way a superior edition. 


1147 


Ball, 


50 


50 


50 


30 


30 


50 


35 


75 


. Long, Dion N. The Fairies’ 

Grand Valse. Grade V. 

A brilliant and pleasing valse. Good practice in 
phrasing, demi-staccato, and wrist touch. 

1148. Kavanagh, Ignatius. Ave Maria— 

Father, Hear Us. Grade IV. 

A beautiful church piece, for either Catholic or Pro¬ 
testant use. Compass middle C to F on fifth line of 
the staff, mezzo soprano or tenor. Wonderfully rich 
in harmonies and a “ singable’* melody in true sacred 
style. 

1149. Alden, J. O. A Music-Key Ring, 

Song. Grade II. 

A simple and comprehensive digest of key sequence 
in both major and minor. Easy to sing, and withal 
quite pretty. Just the thing for beginners, to teach 
them about key relationships, and their sharps and 
flats. 

“By this simple plan, with ease, 

We can learn the various keys; 

Starting on the fifth of C, 

Add F sharp, and we’re in G,” etc., etc. 

1150. Rubinstein, A. Valse Caprice in 

E Flat. Grade VII. 

This is the most popular of Rubenstein’s waltzes. It 
is equally interesting to the pupil and teacher. This 
is a superior edition, with a description, analysis, and 
lesson by Charles W. Landon, consisting of two large 
pages. The lesson the teacher can take out, as it is 
on a separate sheet. 

1161. Geibel, A. Bohemian Melody. 

Grade IV. 

Bright, brilliant, and pleasing. It has the Gypsy 
Btyle, yet it has a charming melody. It will be a favo¬ 
rite with pupils and teachers. 

1152. Goerdeler, Richard. Gypsy Queen 

Waltz, Four Hands. Grade IV. 

A delightful waltz in an effective arrangement. 
The secondo is but Grade II or III. 

1153. Aldrich, P. D. Bouree. Op. 3, No. 

1. Grade VII...... 

In the antique style, with the bouree effect clearly 
developed. It affords good material for the ambitious- 
Btudent, and, when learned, he will have a piece rich 
in sonorous harmonies and with a strikingly effective 
melody. 


ORDER BY 

NUMBER ONLY. _ 

1154. Richards, Thomas J. Leisure 

Moments. Grade IV. 

A superior piece, aud a welcome addition to the 
teacher’s material for good work. It furnishes excel¬ 
lent practice for the left hand and for various kinds of 
touch, but particularly for pleasing and effective ex- 
pression. 

1155. Moelling, Theodore. Twilight 

Musings. Grade V. 

A fine melody, beautifully harmonized, with an 
effective bravura intermezzo passage. 

1156. Gurlitt, O. Waltz. Op. 62, No. 

11. Grade IV. 

A fine teaching piece, aud one that will repay for 
the practice put upon it by its fine music. Annotated 
with full notes by Hamilton C. Macdougatl. 

1157. Goerdeler, Richard. Twilight Bell. 

Grade IV..... 

Abounds in charming effects. Will prove interest¬ 
ing to any pupil. Gives an abundance of free wrist 
work and finger legato. 

1158. Bach, J. S. Gavotte in E Major. 

Grade VI.. 

Arranged by Berthold Tours, fingered by I>r. W. 

' Mason, and annotated by W. S. B. Mathews. This clas¬ 
sic gem is taken from Bach’s Sixth Sonata, for violin 
solo. A superior piece for study, and to learn to ap¬ 
preciate the writings of Bach. 

1159. Beethoven. Op. 14, No. 2, Andante 

Celebre from. Grade V. 

This beautiful andante, which is so universally 
popular has Beethoven’s manner of playing it 
clearly Indicated on a separate score, with the expres¬ 
sion, fingering, and accents as Beethoven taught it to 
his celebrated pupil, the Chevalier A. de Kontski, who 
has also fully annotated this edition. 

1160. Gillis, Frank R. The Rope Dance. 

Grade IV. 

Spirited and effective. Brilliant without being dif- 
ficult. It has good work on time aud for the octave 
touch. 

1161. Macdonell, J. Forty Days and 

Forty Nights. Theme and Varia¬ 
tions. Grade V. 

Rich m harmonic effects and an excellent piece for 
Sunday playing. The melody furnishes a good back¬ 
ground for the variations. 

1162. Webb, F. R. The Two Roses. Op. 

58, No. 1. Gavotte. Grade IV. 

A good piece with a marked content and vigorous 
rhythm. A fine study to develop a feeliDg for rhythm 
and expression. Has some good technical points also. 

1163. Wieniawski, H. Kuyawiak; 2me 

Mazurka. Grade VII. 

A strikingly effective piece for concert and exhibition 
use. A good study for chord and octave touch. This 
piece has a marked content; it is a Polish dance. 
Fully analyzed, phrased, fingered, and annotated by 
Charles W. Landon. 

1164. Brown, W. E. Guide me, O Thou 

Great Jehovah. 

Sacred song for soprano or tenor. Compass, from D 
on first space below the staff to F sharp, fifth line. Not 
difficult and yet very effective and unusually pleasing. 

1165. Houseley, Henry. Pretty Primrose, 

Air de Ballet. Grade V. 

This piece has a modern romantic flavor, and withal a 
mostpleasingone. A fine study for expression and harm¬ 
onies of the new orders. Teachers will be pleased with 
, it and use it for introducing the newer effects in harm¬ 
ony, while pupils will like it because of its pleasing and 
beautiful music. 

1166. Tschaikowsky, P. The Skylark. 

Grade IV. 

One of the easiest and most pleasing of this modem 
composer’s pieces. This is a good study in easy trip¬ 
lets and grace notes. Carefully edited and fully anno¬ 
tated. 

60 1167. De Kontski, Chevalier A. Op. 369. 

Persian March. Grade VI. 

A grand concert piece. Highly complimented by the 
celebrated Ch. Gounod, the composer of the opera 
Faust. Nothing better for concert and exhibition 
purposes. Striking in melody, harmony and rhythm. 
Superior teaching piece, and a fine addition to a 
teacher’s list of best music. 

1168. LaHaohe, W. Sailor Boy’s Dream. 

Grade V. 

Uncommonly fine and pleasing to all. Pupils learn 
it quickly from their absorbing interest in its beauti¬ 
ful content. Teachers order it in quantities. Nothing 
better for parlor musicales or other musical entertain¬ 
ments. Showy and brilliant, yet easy. The piece is 
fully described and has full annotations. 

1169. Rubinstein, A. Op. 10. Kamennoi- 

Owstrow. Grade VII. 

This piece has been made famous by the concert 
pianists of our country. This is a superior edition 
with ample annotations by Caryle Petersilea, and a 
full description, beautifully written, by Edward Baxter 
Perry, as he gives it in his famous lecture recitals. 
Conservatories cau find nothing finer for commence¬ 
ment and graduation concerts, 

1170. Kienzl,W. Old Vienna. A Waltz. 

Grade V. . 

A charming waltz movement of a superior content. 
Popular in style. A good teaching and parlor piece. 
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1171. Doles, R. 

Grade VI. 


Op. 7. Concert Waltz. 


Decidedly brilliant and effective, yet not difficult. 
It makes a fine study in chords and octaves. Excel¬ 
lent for concert and exhibition purposes. 
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